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JUNE CONTRIBUTORS 
IN BRIEF 


ONALD GRAY is a new asset to 

Overland. Where this young poet 
comes from we do not know. To our 
response for material concerning him- 
self he is silent. His work will speak for 
itself. 


ARL W. GROSS is a writer of some 
little note. He has been connected 
with various magazines throughout the 
West in connection with special features. 


UR poets are all promising. We need 

say no more. We have given the 

best representative argument possible, 
work created by them. 


UTH BURLINGAME is a resi- 

dent of San Francisco. While her 
poetry shows rare promise she has not 
done much of it and consequently is lit- 
tle known. We predict a future for Miss 
Burlingame with her poetry. George 
Pershing is a chap of twenty-one years 
who happens to be serving his country 
at the present time. He is stationed 
somewhere in the islands. Malcom Pan- 
ton was introduced to our readers last 
month with his article on San Francisco 
art. He is a writer of variety using both 
prose and poetry as his medium. We will 
have more of his work. 


RS. WILLIAM D’EGILBERT is 
the winner of the third prize story 
of the late Overland short-story contest. 
While this is the first published of Mrs. 
D’Egilbert’s short stories, she is deter- 
mined to keep up her reputation gained 
by this story. She is a member of the 
League of American Pen Women. 
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Forester’s Widow 


By DoNALD GRAY 


I SHALL not watch you breaking through the thick 

Brush, swinging your great cane and taking 
Brief care where the fish-spined ferns pick 
Their grave homes. Never again, waking 
The sensuous ants, shall I watch you going 
With long steps over the trail, with a 
Quick stride and sure grace, blowing 
Small clouds from your pipe. 

The smell of hay, 

The barking of a dog and the whistle of 
Someone far off sickens me, grips my heart 
With savage fingers—and the love 
For a memory tears my brain apart! 
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When Witches Walked 


HE first whirr of winter snow 
was falling in the Cumberland 

7 Mountains. Old Esther peeked 
out of the cabin door, but quickly drew 
back the kinky grizzled head, dodging 
a cold blast which blew past, scattering 
the lighter ashes of the smouldering fire, 
sending them scurrying across the 
rough-hewn floor. She poked the fire 
and threw on another back log, knowing 
her “white chile” would soon be com- 
ing in, cold and hungry, with her own 
black Mose trailing in behind him. 

The iron pot stood close to the coals. 
The water was boiling. All was in 
readiness for a hot drink. The howling 
of the hounds in the kennel made 
Esther’s heart flutter; she hoped the 
old master was asleep and would not 
look out to discern the commotion. 

“Terrible enough for ole Mars’ to 
miss Mars’ Tenny from prayers, leave 
alone knowin’ he’s out a gamblin’ all 
night with dat worthless fellah. Ah’Il 
lick dat ar Mose till Ah rattle his teef 
outen his head when Ah gits mah han’s 
on him. He should a knowed better’n 
dat, an’ coaxed Mars’ Tenny home. He 
knows ole Mars’ caint have his boys a 
doin’ wrong, when he preaches to other 
folks how to keep dey souls white.” 

Esther’s master, the Rev. David Ben- 
nett, was a Presbyterian minister, of 
Scotch-Irish descent. His two sons, 
Tennessee and Godfrey, had not in- 
herited the godly qualities of their 
father. Dancing, gambling and heedless 
carousing, indulged in by all young 
southerners of their clique, interested 
them more than gospel lessons. This 
Saturday night, the last in October, 
found two missing from the Bennett 
flock when the evening prayers were 
read, even though they had waited long 
tor the miscreants. 

“Mis ’Liz’beth,” the mother, watched 
anxiously, but she had long since learned 
to suffer in silence. 

The latch clicked. Scuffling feet kick- 
ing off the snow, dogs jumping against 
the door, announced the coming of the 
prodigal. The door opened -cautiously 
and ‘Tenessee wriggled in through the 
crack, his long, slender body slinking 


By Mrs. William De’Elgibert 


Third Prize Story of Frona Wait 
Colburn Prize Contest 


through the darkness. Snow glistened in 
his black hair. A furtive glance of in- 
quiry came from the hazel gray eyes. 
The youthful, laughing mouth, shad- 
owed by the attempt of a mustache, 
broadened when he beheld the bewil- 
dered look on Esther’s face, in the flick- 
ering of the firelight. 

“Lordy! Mars’ Tenny! War’ yo’ 
clothes? No wondah yo’ wait till dis 
hour ob de night to come home a stalk- 
ing through de snow, bare foot in nuffin’ 
but yo’ undah wear! Lordy Mighty, 
yo’ shure disgrace us all dis time! Ter- 
rible enuff!” 

Tenn hung his head. He realized 
what a blow he had dealt convention- 
ality. He had played in luck; then it 
came to a “show down.” From trinkets 
and money, it came to clothes, hat and 
shoes. His friend, Nick Carter, had 
won them all. Godfrey had gone home 
ahead to take the edge off the father’s 
wrath and get Tenn’s Sunday clothes 
out for the Sabbath morning meeting. 
He found they had been taken and hid- 
den by Rev. Bennett, who knew that to 
go to church in every-day attire would 
be a great humiliation to Tenn. 

Godfrey soon came to break the news. 
Tenn realized that there was only one 
punishment his father could deal out to 
meet this offense, and that was to be 
whipped with the negroes by the over- 
seer. His blood seemed to freeze and 
he shuddered. How often he had seen 
the mute despair of those black faces, 
and how helpless he had been. Esther 
stroked his shining black hair and 
crooned as she had done in his babyhood 
days. 

“Honey lam’, don’ you know bettern 
bet all yo’ got on dis night? Don’ yo’ 
know dey is black cats and hants every 
whar? Don’ yo’ ’member dis is Haller’ 
een night and de witches is all out a 
hanting yo’, ’cause ole Mars’ done pray 
fo’ yo’ to be good an yo’ go out an gam- 
ble? Ah tells yo’, honey, dey ain’t no 


luck on dis night when dem witches 
walk!” 

“You're right, Esther. God knows 
what father will do!” The boy closed 
his eyes and turned away from the sym- 
pathizing gaze of the black mother who 
understood him better than the white 
parents who were responsible for his 
being. Esther went over and punched 
up the straw mattress. She turned down 
the covers and crept noiselessly behind 
the boy, reverently placing the toil- 
twisted hand upon his broad shoulders. 
She led him tenderly to the only bed 
the cabin afforded. 

“Go to sleep, honey. Sompens’ goin’ 
to happen. Ah caint have mah white 
chile beat by Higgins. No, suh. He 
might lick Mose, but he jes’ caint beat 
my white chile. No, suh.” 

The tired body and sleep starved 
brain of the culprit soon lapsed into ob- 
livion. Disturbed dreams came to in- 
crease his restlessness. The cabin door 
clicked, awakening him, and he sprang 
from his bed to meet Higgins. 

“Get your back all ready for a good 
tannin’ in the mornin’, Master Ten- 
nessee. Your father has everything ar- 
ranged,” he sneered as he measured the 
boy’s height. 

“Tomorrow is Sunday and my father 
never whips the slaves on the Sabbath. 
Why would he start on a white per- 
son?” Tenn answered back. 

“Oh, this is different. This is a public 
whippin’ to show these young bloods 
they caint go again’ the preacher’s teach- 
in’, and you are the ‘example,’” said 
Higgins with a snarl. ‘Your father’s a- 
waitin’ for yuh, so move along. Better 
say your prayers, young man.” 

Tennessee resigned himself to the fate 
that was in store for him. His prayers 
were neglected. It would not always 
be Hallowe’en and maybe next week he 
could win back all he had lost. Firmly, 
with head erect, Tenn marched in front 
of Higgins to his father’s study. The 
Reverend Bennett sat with his open 
Bible before him. Scanning the tall 
figure in the linsey underclothes, he said: 

' “So this is your manner of dressing 
on the Sabbath day! Do you know you 






























































































































are polluting the air of your father’s 
household? Have you forgotten the 
Fifth Commandment? Go! Get out of 
my sight. Go to your room and pray. 
I will settle with you later. We have 
two runaways, and with you and Mose 
we will make a showing. We will 
chastise you. We will mortify you be- 
fore your Maker. I may have to break 
your body, but I will save your soul. 
You cannot live to lower our family 
pride, you worthless creature. God’s 
curse is upon you. You, whom I named 
for the commonwealth of Tennessee, dis- 
gracing your state and family. Go! Get 
out’ of my sight!” 

Tenn stood still and white. The hazel 
gray eyes grew steely as he looked 
straight into David Bennett’s eyes and 
said: “You may think that whipping 
me will save my soul. But, let me warn 
you, you are sending me straight to 
hell.” The Rev. Bennett gasped and 
thumbed his Bible, while Tenn strode 
up the broad staircase to his room. 

When the household was at worship, 
Nick Carter came over with the suit, 
trinkets and money and offered them 
to Esther to save his pal any family 
trouble. With Esther’s help, Tenn es- 
caped and sped on Godfrey’s bay mare 
toward the Missouri River. ‘Tennessee 
rode toward the sun. Across the Mason 
and Dixon line, he left his beautiful 
mother who painted cherubs on canvas, 
but knew not the heart throbs of her 
earthly children. It was good-bye to the 
old plantation homestead in the foothills 
of Tennessee. He was headed toward 
California, where gold was still being 
found and gamblers were numerous. He 
would soon be far away from the Bible 
lessons of David Bennett. 


HE bells of the mission Sonoma 
rang softly, calling both Catholic 
and Protestant to note the hour. Ten- 
nessee sat in the adobe rooming house 
across the way and polished his new 
high-heeled boots, making ready for the 
dance next week. The tallow candle 
revealed the beruffled white shirt front 
with its pointed collar lying on the bed 
beside the long skirted coat with velvet 
cuffs and trimmings. Others in the town 
were preparing for the event to be held 
at the Vallejo Mansion a few nights 
hence. Three girls were telling fortunes 
to the superstitious and to those who 
wish to believe. 

“Eat two raw eggs with a teaspoonful 
of salt. Walk upstairs backwards. Go 
to bed without drinking water and with- 
out speaking. Whoever gives you a glass 
of water in your dreams will be the one 
you will marry,” prescribed Ellen, the 
oldest of the trio. 

“T’ll do it and tell you all about it in 
the morning,”’ Bess MacDonald laughed 
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back, shaking a head of brown curls and 
flaunting her hoopskirts. ‘They have 
declared war back home and I must get 
married before they draw on California 
for volunteers. Ellen, you and Tess are 
older than I, so you had better be put- 
ting in your bid, too.” 

These girls were all pupils of the 
Way School in Benicia. Bess MacDon- 
ald was an orphan, visiting the Trow- 
bridge girls over Hallowe’en vacation. 
Hence the practice of witchery. When 
Hiram MacDonald left Missouri with 
his baby girl, he appointed Judge Trow- 
bridge her guardian. Her large estate 
was properly handled by the judge, who 
loved Bess as a daughter. 

Next morning Judge Trowbridge was 
greatly annoyed while reading the latest 
newspaper by the chattering of the three 
girls, telling of their dreams of the night 
before. He asked each one what her 
ideal was and nodded his head as each 
daughter told, her life partner must be 
a “lawyer, just like dad.” 

“Well, Bess, what was your knight 
errant like?” The head of brown curls 
hung low and a flush crept over her 
sweet girlish face. 

“He was tall and handsome, but not 
very aristocratic. He was building some- 
thing’’—Bess stammered. 

Ellen and Tess laughed in derision. 
“Bess, do you mean to say you would 
marry a workman? You, with all your 
money ?” 

Bess rose excitedly and ran upstairs 
for her riding habit to take her morn- 
ing jaunt. The judge upbraided his 
daughters for speaking slightingly of 
Bess’ dream knight. All three were soon 
galloping down the road toward the old 
mission. 

More than a mile from town they 
paused to let the horses drink at a trough 
under a live oak tree. Idling while the 
horses rested, they noticed a new dwell- 
ing, with all parts planed and labeled, 
being put together. 

“Let us go in and inspect the new 
house,” coaxed Bess. “This lumber has 
been sent around Cape Horn to be made 
into a house after the old Southern style. 
Won't it be lovely to have a house made 
of wood in contrast to these adobe things 
we have around here?” 

A well, with a bright tin bucket, 
stood a few yards from the house. The 
thirst from last night’s adventure burned 
Bess’ throat. She hurried to dip the cup 
which hung upright on the side, when 
a tall young man with a carpenter’s 
apron stepped forth and filled the tin 
dipper with water and handed it to her. 

As Bess noted his delicate smooth 
hands and looked up into the hazel eyes, 
she recognized the man of her dream. 
She hardly touched her lips to the cup, 
but gasped a “Thank you,” and ran 
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out to her horse. Side saddles with short 
stirrups were unmountable without a 
raised platform, or a lift, so the hand- 
some young carpenter stepped meekly 
forward, took her foot in the palm of 
his hand and gently raised her to her 
seat. Ellen and Tess witnessed this 
from the cactus hedge which separated 
the house from the road. 

The young man asked the Trow- 
bridge girls if he could assist them to 
mount, and just as he had them com- 
fortably in their saddles, a voice called 
out: 

“Hey there, Tenn, quit your lady 
killing and get to work here!” Nick 
Carter, his head on one side, his broad- 
brimmed hat at the same angle, came 
ambling out on the stoop in a typical 
gambler’s dress of the time. All three 
girls reined up their steeds and started 
rapidly toward town. 

A safe distance from the new house, 
and in front of the mission plaza, the 
sisters together asked: “Who is he? 
How did he come to help you on your 
horse ?”’ 

“IT don’t know who he is, but I have 
seen him before,” answered Bess. But 
she did not explain that she had seen 
him only in a feverish Hallowe’en 
dream, when she was thirsting for 
water. 

At dinner the girls recounted their 
experience, and the judge said the owner 
of the place was a gambler from the 
south, who was building a resort after 
the style of his old homestead, and that 
the young man must be an extra hand 
hired to put on the finishing touches. 

“Finishing touches” was right. Tenn 
had tried his luck in California and 
Nick had skinned him each time, as 
naked as he did in Tennessee. Friends 
they had always been, but as to cards, 
friendship ceased and it was a battle of 
wits, with the high cards always in 
Nick’s hand. 

“Well, I reckon you want your pay 
so’s to go to the dance tonight, old 
pard?” bantered Nick as Tenn stood 
looking after the three girlish figures on 
horseback. “Know you got cleaned up 
last night. You make a feller laff, 
sayin’ that witches take your luck away, 
jes’ ’coz it’s Hollere’en. The good luck 
Goddess was with me last night, and 
every night, for that matter. You let 
old Esther fill you up with that nigger 
stuff back home and after five years a 
knockin’ ‘round Californy, yuh still 
b’lieve in witches. Who was the piece of 
calico you was sparkin’ up to?” 

“T don’t know who the young lady 
was. Did you see how pretty she was, 
and how much better she rode than the 
other two?” Tenn flushed after his ad- 
miring remark. 
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“Aw, let up yer romancin’. Yuh git 
to preachin’ jes’ like that ole man a 
yourn. That gal is one of them F. F. 
V’s o’ Californy. She’s old Jedge Trow- 
bridge’s gal. She won’t never look at a 
poo’ broke down gambler that has to 
carpenter to git enuff to eat.” Nick 
laughed at the absurdity of it all. 

““Mebbe she would teach me some of 
the education my father tried to beat 
into my fool head. Mebbe I could learn 
more than being a pasteboard shuffler 
and a nail driver for you. I might get 
to be a real sheriff, instead of doing an 
occasional man hunt for Sam Brockman. 
Besides, you don’t have to pay me for 
the little work I have done for you, 
Nick. Sam Brockman will see that I 
guard the folks at the dance and I’ll get 
expenses out of it and get to see the 
young lady again.” With that he slipped 
off the apron, with its hammer, rule and 
nails, hung it on the arm of a cactus, 
and slowly followed the riders into 
Sonoma. 

When Tenn reached the adobe room- 
ing house, he stopped to read the latest 
newspaper, then took it to his room, to 
the astonishment of the old maid, who 
had never seen him pick up a piece of 
printed matter since he came there. 
Upon reaching his room, he snatched 
the bootjack and pulled on the much 
polished new boots, musing the while: 

“You're pretty snug, bootsy. I’ll have 
to limber you up, because we’re going 
to a dance tonight. Remember, we’re 
going to dance with the prettiest girl 
there, and if the judge does look me 
over, we will be in legal capacity.” 


ILK dresses swished, bracelets jingled 

and fans and white teeth flashed, 
while dancing feet responded to the fid- 
dle and guitar of the Spanish musicians 
at the Vallejo hacienda. The lights 
from the windows shone for many miles 
on flat tide lands around. Tennessee 
watched for the carriage of Judge 
Trowbridge. One of his duties was to 
guard the official family. He scanned 
each slight figure, under its lace man- 
tilla, but none resembled the girl he 
had seen at the well in the morning. 


The opening quadrille started with 
marked time and clicking heels. Whirl- 
ing in the arms of a Spanish grandee, 
speaking his language softly, and smil- 
ing her delight, was Bess. Tenn strode 
back and forth on the veranda, smoking 
and pondering. Who was she? Could 
she speak English, aside from saying 
“thank you”? That was all he could 
say in Spanish. He waited for an intro- 
duction. She vanished like a phantom 
when he tried to find her. 

A commotion outside drew Tenn’s 
attention. Two peon servants were 
struggling, and a knife whizzed through 


the air. It missed Tenn’s shoulder, but 
pinned the flounces of Bess’ much be- 
ruffled dress to the carved wooden pillar 
leading up to the balcony. He sprang 
forward to extricate her, grasping this 
opportunity. She bowed acknowledg- 
ment, and was recovering from her sur- 
prise when the judge came up. 

“T am acting for Sheriff Brockman,” 
Tenn faltered, as he pulled the knife 
blade out of the wood. 

“Tf you are acting for the sheriff, why 
don’t you arrest those two greasers fight- 
ing out there instead of playing maid 
to my ward?” blurted the judge. 

This was quietly done, then Tenn re- 
turned to meet the girl and claim a 
dance. 

They danced. Neither spoke, for each 
was afraid the other would hear the 
heart beats if they spoke. 

As the judge’s carriage drove back 
over the hills to Sonoma, a lone horse- 
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THE WEST 


AM the root of sagebrush old— 
The spirit that the frontiers mold; 

I am the trail where first there trod 

Adventurers—the earth to rob; 

I am the desert alkali— 

Those blistered plains these dead passed 

by; 
I am the pine o’er tepee tent, 
The buttonsage and cedar bent. 


I am the “west” as yet unborn— 
That mystery of yester morn; 
I am that spirit chained today 
To sordid wealth and man’s decay. 


—L. B. CULLEN JongEs. 
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man rode a few yards behind. Leaving 
his mount under the huge cypress trees, 
he waited until the lights in the upstairs 
window had gone out. Under the stars, 
Tennessee made a resolution, and Bess 
MacDonald was the matrix of his 
thought. 

At ten the next morning Bess rode 
out alone. Ellen and Tess had not re- 
covered from the late hour of the dance. 
At the plaza was the cavalier of the 
night before, who quickly swung into 
the saddle and galloped along behind 
the blue velvet figure. He was soon 
pacing alongside of the rider. 

They spoke, and then rode on miles 
and miles. When Bess came home, her 
usually pale cheeks were flushed, and 
she said little. Next morning a tall 
visitor strode into Judge Trowbridge’s 
office and asked for the hand of his 
ward. The impertinence of it staggered 
the judge, but he managed to ask, ‘““Who 
are you to ask for this young woman’s 
hand in marriage? Have you means to 
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support her? What is your business, 
sir?” 

“T am acting as under sheriff for Sam 
Brockman,” answered ‘Tennessee. | 
haven’t any money, and very little edu- 
cation. I’m a southerner, your honor, 
and we Bennetts don’t take a back seat 
for anybody, as far as our family is con- 
cerned. I know a thoroughbred when I 
see one ,and that is why I want to marry 
Bess MacDonald.” 

Judge Trowbridge teetered in his 
swivel chair. “Like all southerners, you 
are proud of your family. You are 
honest enough to say you have no money. 
I am responsible for my ward’s welfare, 
and I must tell you, I cannot let her 
marry you. God knows, she might do 
worse. She is young and so are you. 
The case is decided against you. Good 
day, sir.” 

Tenn picked up his hat and twirled 
it between his fingers. He knew there 
was no argument for him. As he walked 
out of the office, he turned half face to- 
ward the judge and said, “Yes, your 
honor, God knows, she might do worse.” 

That night the old maid at the room- 
ing house was awakened to act as wit- 
ness to an eloping pair. Although it was 
nearly midnight, she undid her curl 
papers and combed out her bangs, and 
put on her Sunday best. Romance 
thrilled this spinster, who lived wholly 
in the past. Nick Carter came to act as 
best man, much to the disgust of Bess, 
who remembered his uncouth remarks 
on the morning she had first seen him 
The dislike was returned. Nick silently 
bade farewell to his partner from Ten- 
nessee when the preacher had finished 
the ceremony. 

When the bride and groom mustered 
up courage to face the Trowbridge fam- 
ily and pick up Bess’ belongings, no one 
was home except old Melee, the squaw 
who did the housework. A note from 
the judge telling her of the breach of 
contract as her guardian was pinned to 
the bureau scarf. He directed her to 
call at the postoffice for all her legal 
papers and to secure the services of an- 
other lawyer hereafter. Bess left the 
house in blinding tears. This was her 
first rebuff. Friends, money and charm 
of manner had always paved her way, 
but today she looked upon a new world. 

The winter passed in making a new 
home. Scarcely had they settled before 
Melee came to live with them. Tenn’s 
cabinet-making ability came in well, and 
Bess made “hit and miss” rugs and all 
the fancy work that was used at that 
time to adorn the home. Home making 
was a joy to both of them. Tenn learned 
to read whole books, and to read them 
aloud. Sam Brockman kept him busy 
with law and order. His step always 
quickened when he passed the saloon 
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' where his friend Nick Carter held forth. 
Often when he sat inside on cold Win- 
ter nights waiting for some word or 
sight of a criminal, his fingers itched to 
take a hand and try his luck. But he 
had promised Bess not to play. 


PRING came and the rounding up 

of cattle on Bess’ estate took all the 
husband’s time. Vacqueros came for the 
rodeo, riding in from the surrounding 
country with their silver-mounted sad- 
dles and bridles, and heavily studded 
martingales, braided lariats and quirts. 
Tenn was an admirable host. He held 
his own with the native ropesmen. 
Nothing was too good for the Spaniards 
and they all adored him. Bess, speaking 
their own language, cemented the bond 
of friendship. Chagrin often spread over 
Tenn’s countenance when she would 
laugh and joke to them in their native 
tongue, which he could not understand. 
Jealousy often crowded out his better 
sensibilities. 

In the Fall the cattle were sold. So 
much money heaped up in twenty dollar 
gold pieces bewildered Tennessee. Nick 
Carter was in the saloon when the deal 
was made. 

“Quite a lot of money for my parson 
friend to have all at one time,” ex- 
claimed Nick, as he surveyed the pile. 
“Suppose the boss will give you a little 
for a good time, won’t she?” 

“Of course, she will, you prying idiot. 
What’s come over you, calling me a 
parson?” laughed Tenn. 

“You've got so dog gone good since 
you been hooked up double that I 
thought mebbe you had turned preacher, 
and would scatter all that money to the 
heathen,” winked Nick as he affection- 
ately put his hand on Tenn’s shoulder. 

“I think I owe you something from 
the old days, Nick. How much was it? 
Come, let’s settle up.”’ 

“Say, old timer, I tell yuh, let’s draw 
fer it. It’s something like a hundred. 
Let’s have a little fun out of it.” 

“All right, Nick. Here goes. Your 
first pull.” Tenn was his old self again. 
A game of chance was like new wine 
to him. 

Nick drew the first card, then Tenn. 
A burst of laughter. “You lose, Nick! 
For the first time in my life I’ve won 
over you,” grinned Tenn as he picked 
up the money. Letting the five twenties 
slip jingling through his fingers, he 
tossed them back to Nick. “There, old 
man, they are yours anyway, whether I 
won or not. We’re square now. Must 
go now. So long,” starting for the door. 

“What, you ain’t a leavin’ jes’ when 
yuh win? Give me a chance. Come, 
take a hand and we'll have some fun 
out of it. It’s early and ‘mama’ won’t 
want yuh fer hours yet,” coaxed Nick. 





Four or five of the old gang were there 
to encourage the bout. Tenn thought 
a little sociable game wouldn’t take long 
and it would be fun to get back at Nick 
on his lucky day. 

Bess, who had been spending the day 
with friends up the valley, galloped to- 
ward her home, happy in the knowledge 
that the cattle money would be in the 
bank and their long contemplated trip 
to San Francisco would soon be realized. 
What beautiful things she would buy 
for her home, and for the expected ad- 
dition to the family, which would come 
about holiday season. 

The Autumn night was closing in, 
and Bess welcomed the lights of the 
town as the quick hoof beats drew 
nearer her home. She was disappointed 
not to find Tenn waiting at the hitch- 
ing post to lift her off her horse. Slip- 
ping down, unaided, and rushing into 
the house, she found Melee squatting 
before the fireplace, kindling the evening 
fire. “Where is Mr. Bennett?” she 
asked, breathlessly. 

“No see him all day,” drawled Melee. 

“Get supper and everything ready, 
Melee, as he will soon be here. Per- 
haps he had to go to Petaluma to make 
the money transfer,” excused Bess. 

“Uugh!” grunted the squaw as her 
fat body rolled toward the kitchen. 

Supper remained uneaten. The fire 
burned low, and the fresh tallow can- 
dles sputtered as they melted down to 
the stick. Bess went for the hundredth 
time to the door at the approach of an 
imaginary pedestrian. It was midnight. 
“Foul play,” whispered the walls, furni- 
ture and hangings... Everybody knew 
they had sold their cattle that day. At 
last she ran to Melee’s cabin, crying, 
“Come, Melee, get up. I am sure the 
senor has been hurt. Come with me; we 
must find him.” 

“Ugh!” grunted Melee, “him no 
hurt. Him having big time Nick Car- 
ter’s place. Captain Jack say big game; 
heap lots money.” 

Bess stood like a frozen woman. Her 
husband gambling in a public saloon, 
with Nick Carter, of all people. 

Still attired in her riding habit, for- 
getting her hat, she dashed out of the 
house, walking rapidly toward Nick 
Carter’s saloon. Men stared after her 
as she hurried up the unpaved street. 
No decent woman would be out unes- 
corted at this hour of the night; why 
did she walk so fast? Was she a—? 

Big candles with huge reflectors threw 
a bright light on the long bar that shone 
with many glasses. The large mirror 
behind it was gaily ornamented. As Bess 
approached the swinging doors, she 
caught a glimpse of many pairs of boots, 
one of each resting on a brass railing. 
Sawdust on the wooden floor deadened 











the sound of clinking heels as she sped 
through the shutter doors like a swift 
flying arrow. 

The strength of a mad woman pos- 
sessed her when she saw Tennessee at 
the table with three others. His back 
was turned toward her. Five, ten and 
twenty dollar gold pieces were stacked 
high beside each player. 

The feet that were perched upon the 
brass rail became glued to the spot. The 
bartender stood transfixed with a bottle 
in one hand and ‘a glass in the other. 
The “hangers on” and patrons were 
numb with surprise. All were paralyzed 
to see a woman in the place. 

Bess shot past them and reached the 
table where Tenn sat. Eyes burning, 
she picked up her voluminous skirt, 
gathered it at the hem with her left 
hand, forming a huge pocket, and, going 
to each player at Tenn’s table, she 
whisked the stakes of each into her im- 
provised pouch, turned, and, passed out 
through the doors, which were still 
swinging from her sudden entrance a 
few seconds before. The players looked 
at Tennessee as they recognized his 
wife’s retreating figure. 

“Well, old pard,” laughed Nick, 
“we're cleaned out. All by a little 
woman no bigger’n a grasshopper, and 
not a shot fired!” 

“Tt was your money, Tenn, so guess 
it’s all right,” said another. 

“No, boys, you’re wrong,” said Tenn, 
rising slowly, “it never was my money. 
The rightful owner has it now. Good 
night.” 

Every man pushed back his chair, 
stretched, and yawning, said, “So long,” 
and Nick Carter’s saloon was soon de- 
serted and dark. 

Tenn hurried after the slight form, 
which was faltering under the weight 
of gold she carried. Fearing some ruffian 
might accost ' he followed, softly 
calling her name. He saw her stagger. 
Catching her as she was about to fall 
from exhaustion, picking her up, money 
and all, he carried her into the parlor 
of their home and deposited her upon 
the center table. 

“What do you intend to do, Bess?” 
he cried, as he looked into her burning 
eyes. 

“T intend to take what I have left and 
go to the mountains, take up land and 
make a home for my baby. Dr. Leaven- 
worth says I. must leave the valley. If 
you can leave Nick Carter and his 
friends, you may come, too; but if you 
ever break your promise again it will 
kill me,” she gasped. 

“So help me God, Bess, if you’ll let 
me go with you, I’ll never touch another 
card.” 


(Continued on Page 185) 
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ERECT YOU STOOD! The Red Man’s 


Nourishing Breast! 


OR CENTURIES after Mother 

Earth raised you from her depths to 

heights above the skies, you stood 
erect! And your glistening dome was 
ever an object of inspiration and beauty. 
From your throne base and Elysian field 
you have seen seedlings grow to immense 
pillars of wood, whose branches have 
housed billions of birds’ nests and rocked 
to sleep innumerable 
baby birds. You have 
seen those pillars made 
into stools, into houses, 
into ships and used to 
heat the bodies of the 
pioneers who blazed 
trails to your foothills. 
You have seen the In- 
dian come and go. For 
years you were his god. 
You saw the Indian 
greet you every morning 
and salute you every 
night. You were his 
“Mother of Waters” 
and because you supplied 
the Indian with these 
waters that gave life to 
all things near, he called 
vou “Tachoma,” which 
to him meant “Nourish- 
ing Breast.” 

You saw the pioneer 
Indian and Caucasian 
blaze the trail on foot. 
You saw the horrors of 
Indian wars, as well as 
the horrors of other 
wars. You have looked 
over the Pacific Ocean 
and the heads of your other proud sis- 
ters for centuries and have heard the 
rumblings of this ocean farther back 
than man can imagine. You heard the 
first shout of joy when our first conti- 
nental railroad was greeted by your sub- 
jects and when some Pacific Coast, 
Trans-Pacific, Asiatic and European 
vessels made their termini on Puget 
Sound! 


ERECT YOU STAND! Your Glistening 
Dome Still Rises Above the Clouds! 


HILE once you saw only the In- 
dian, you now see man of every 
race, religion and sect join all nature in 
paying tribute to you, because you in- 
spire all with true beauty and speak but 


ERECT YOU STOOD! - - 
ERECT YOU STAND! - - 
ERECT YOU WILL STAND! 





Our Mountain 


By Carl W. Gross 


one religion—the one of help, love and 
justice—to all. You now see cities where 
once but a few wigwams stood. You now 
see man come to you in railroads, motor- 
cars and airships, while once he came 
only by foot. You see ships from every 
section of the world, bring all kinds of 
merchandise and products to harbors that 
not ong ago knew no more excitement 
than the diving of a fish. You hear the 





cry of joy from those who come to visit 
you when they step into God’s given 
garden, of which you are the king. 

You still see the snow that slides 
down your banks run into rivers, wild 
and gentle, large and small; into water- 
falls and streams that keep God’s garden 
green and that nourish the fields of man 
so that he may grow grains, vegetables, 
fruits and berries, and raise cattle. You 
see also these falls and streams, you 
bring into being, supply man with water 
that is the envy of the world. You see 
these waters light homes and turn the 
wheels of giant industries. In the sum- 
mer, these waters you have fathered, and 
the colossal trees you have helped to 
grow, send to the Puget. Sound country 


- 14,408 Feet Above Sea Level 
- 14,408 Feet Above Sea Level 
- 14,408 Feet Above Sea Level 
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cooling breezes, while in the winter your 
majestic self protects many from cold 
winds and thunderstorms. In the day- 
time you play with man in God's gar- 
den and in the night you stand as a sen- 
tinel, guarding him from wrong! Since 
you and the garden, of which you are 
monarch, are a glorification to man, man 
calls that garden “Paradise Valley.” 


ERECT YOU WILL STAND! A Monu- 
ment to the Wonderful Works of Nature. 


OR MANY hundred 

thousands of years to 
come you will be an in- 
spiration to man and 
your glistening dome 
will ever rise majestic- 
ally above the clouds. 
Man and nature will 
continue to bow to you, 
and the Sun will as ever, 
after traveling over the 
entire world, nestle 
close to you when the 
time comes for her to 
set. 

You will in the future 
see manufactured thous- 
ands of new inventions 
for the benefit of man, 
due to the electricity 
your waters generate. 
You will see arise the 
world’s strongest race. 
One that will place hu- 
manity above all else. A 
race that will build bet- 
ter cities. Cities in which 
all may live in comfort, 
in health and in which 
the populace may better 
develop itself and not be huddled to- 
gether like Egyptian mummies. This 
race will do away with murderous wars. 
It will appreciate health, science, art, 
all religions and will know how to and 
will use wealth for the benefit of all. 
You will see everything improve. All 
this will partly be so because your noble- 
ness inspires all to act better and your 
presence helps maintain a climate in 
which it is easier to carry on high ideals. 


Some may call you Mt. Tacoma. 
Others Mt. Rainier. But whatever you 
are called, those who know you, know 
you are Our Mountain, the mountain 
for us all. For in all our joys you 
smile with us and in our sorrows you 
console us! 
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well as the Atlantic! 

For the first time in the history 
of Pacific passenger travel, an organized 
campaign, sponsored by the Matson- 
Oceanic Lines of San Francisco, is now 
well under way, having for its’ object 
the promotion of educational tours for 
students and teachers of the mainland 
United States to the Hawaiian Islands, 
Uncle Sam’s mid-Pacific outpost 2091 
miles southwest of San Francisco. 

Towne Nylander, the man who or- 
ganized the first student tours to Europe 
for the United States Lines, and who 
is now on leave of absence from the 
faculty of Princeton University where 
he is a lecturer on finance, is now visit- 
ing the leading schools, colleges and uni- 
versities of the mainland United States 
and is appointing student agents to sell 
the tours. Mr. Nylander is visiting al- 
most every state in the union and is 
pointing out the advantages of a vaca- 
tion in the Hawaiian Islands, ‘Territory 
of Hawaii, U. S. A. 

This campaign to sell student tours 
on the Pacific to Honolulu, Kilauea Vol- 
cano and Hawaii National Park is being 
backed by The Hon. Wallace R. Far- 
rington, governor of Hawaii; The Hon. 
Charles N. Arnold, mayor of Honolulu; 
David L. Crawford, president of the 
University of Hawaii; George T. Armi- 
tage, executive secretary of the Hawaii 
Tourist Bureau; E. B. Clark, secretary 
of the Honolulu Chamber of Com- 
merce, and other civic and educational 
organizations of Honolulu. 


In addition to the scenic attractions 
of Hawaii, students and teachers sailing 
on these tours this summer will have 
the opportunity of attending, if they de- 
sire, the summer session of the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii, situated in beautiful 


Sms tours on the Pacific as 
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Pacific Tours 


By Arthur Bixby 


Manoa, The Valley of Rainbows, Hono- 
lulu’s most aristocratic residential sec- 
tion. The university affords to those en- 
rolling for the summer session, July 5 
to August 2, an exceptional opportunity 
to study the marine life, geology, and 
racial characteristics of Hawaii, whose 
many races have given to the islands 
the sobriquet “Melting Pot of the Pa- 
cific.” 

Student tours on the Atlantic provide 
for third-class accommodations but ow- 
ing to the different standards of travel 
to Hawaii the Matson-Oceanic Ha- 
waiian Educational Tours give every 
passenger first-class accommodations, 
meals and entertainment. In Honolulu 
the students and teachers may stay either 
at the leading tourist hotels of Waikiki 
Beach, or in student dormitories on the 
University of Hawaii campus in beau- 
tiful Manoa Valley. By paying a 
slightly higher rate it will be possible for 
the tourists to stay at the splendid new 
$3,500,000 Royal Hawaiian Hotel at 
Waikiki Beach. This palatial new resort, 
a coral pink castle in a cocoanut grove, 
has 400 rooms, all with private bath and 
has its own eighteen-hole golf course, 
designed by the late Seth J. Raynor, one 
of America’s foremost golf architects, 
and embodying the best features of lead- 
ing courses in America and Europe. 

From an educational standpoint these 
summer tours to Hawaii are important. 
The University of Hawaii summer 


school faculty will include Dr. W. W. 
Kemp, dean of the School of Education, 
University of California; Dr. William 
A. Smith of the University of California, 
southern branch, Los Angeles; Prof. S. 
D. Porteus, author of ‘Temperament 
and Race,” “The Porteous Maze Test,” 
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who is an authority on racial psychology 
and mental testing; Dr. K. C. Leebrick, 
director of the Riverside (California) 
Institute of International Relations; 
Towne Nylander, formerly of the De- 
partment of Economics, Princeton Uni- 
versity; Madame Anna von Balzer 
Dahl, former head of the Vienna School 
of Costume and Design, San Francisco, 
and others. 

An ocean voyage of two hundred miles 
from Honolulu to Hilo, Kilauea Vol- 
cano, and Hawaii National Park is in- 
cluded in the tours. The volcano region 
is of tremendous interest to all students 
of geology and volcanology as it shows 
how the Hawaiian Islands were built 
up from beneath the sea by volcanic 
forces thousands of years ago. Kilauea 
is the only active volcano on the islands 
and is reached by a motor drive of thirty 
miles through sugar plantations and tree 
fern forests to the Volcano House, over- 
looking the crater three miles away. The 
trail over the lava fields leading to the 
firepit is one of the weirdest in the 
world, also one of the most beautiful in 
the variety of scenery viewed in an 
hour’s walk. 

Summer is the time of times to visit 
the Hawaiian Islands. There is rarely 
a day warmer than 80 degrees, owing 
to the northeast trade winds. Flowering 
trees cover the streets with pink and 
gold. Delicious sub-tropic fruits ripen— 
pineapples, papayas, mangoes, guavas, 
bananas. Hawaii is still a place of senti- 
ment, of emotion, of the poetry of magic 
nights; islands where life is restful and 
people say aloha instead of good-bye. 
Students and teachers visiting the Rain- 
bow Isles of the Pacific this summer will 
return with a hundred happy memories 
and a new fund of knowledge and 
strength. 
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Walnut tree 70 years old 


a youth of twenty back in Germany 

was dreaming his dreams of adven- 
ture, travel, achievement, and, most of 
all, a great and wonderful freedom. At 
last, bearing the heartaches of severed 
home ties, he sailed for America. But, 
reaching New York, he was still unsat- 
isfied. 

He sailed again, southward, to the 
isthmus, across it by land, then north- 
ward. He reached the gold fields of 
California and stopped. But not yet had 
he found his ideal. On to the north he 
went till he reached the still waters of 
Puget Sound, and there his seafaring 
ended. 

Amid the deep stillness of the primeval 
forest he dropped down the little Cow- 
litz river, now teeming with the life of 
an enormous lumbering industry, and 
thus he reached the castled banks of the 
Columbia. Crossing this wondrous 
stream, he made his way to the settle- 
ment of Portland, and his travels were 
over. 

Back home he had learned the baker’s 
trade. He worked at this and saved 
his money until he was able to realize 
one of his cherished objects of his 
dreams—to own land. Sixteen miles 
from Portland, where the rolling prairie 
met forests of gigantic fir and cedar, he 
obtained land from the government. 


1: WAS over seventy years ago that 


An Earty ACHIEVEMENT 
In a little clapboard schoolhouse built 
in the clearing of the forest, a small boy 


Success 


By Esther E. Thorsell 


started his career. He sat on a split fir 
log. His feet swung and dangled, and 
his legs grew, oh, so tired! for they were 
too short to reach the floor. And his 
slate wobbled about on his lap as he 
laboriously copied his name which the 
teacher had written on the blackboard. 


At last it was done — “Ferdinand 
Groner.” He viewed it with satisfac- 
tion. He would write it again, but— 
the slate was small, and the name so 
long! It had taken two whole lines for 
“Ferdinand” and one for “Groner.” 
There was no room. He frowned—why 
waste so much space on a name! He 
could write it at least twice if it were 
shorter! 

That evening there was more labori- 
ous writing, and consultation with the 
parents, with the result that the next 
day “Ferd Groner” was written across 
the little slate three times with ample 
room for another. 

The handicap of the abbreviated legs 
was also overcome in due time, for, like 
the giant firs about him, he grew to 
great physical proportions. 

So that it was a man of some such 
size and appearance as Abraham Lin- 
coln, and expressing similar force of 
character, that I saw, standing beside his 
wife, the day I interviewed Ferd 
Groner, pioneer walnut grower of the 
Northwest. 

We were in the cheerful sun parlor 
of their country home, the homestead 
left by the father. Built almost fifty 
years ago from virgin firs and cedars, 
the house still stands, a splendid land- 
mark overlooking a picturesque pano- 
rama of wooded hills and rolling fields. 
It is located near the village of Scholls, 
the Scholls Ferry of pioneer days. 


A SMASHER OF PRECEDENTS 


Before Mr. Groner arrived, on the 
day of my interview, Mrs. Groner hu- 
morously told a story of her husband’s 
youth which graphically illustrates the 
character of the man as shown by his 
later life: 

“My husband was twenty-five, and 
six feet two inches tall, when he decided 
to attend college. A few days after he 
arrived at the State University, a strip- 
ling of eighteen called and officiously 
reminded him that he had not performed 
certain duties demanded by the upper- 
class students—referring to the hazing 
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in vogue then, and that he would be 
required to fall into line with the rest. 

“But the ‘giant’ didn’t obey, so a few 
days later a body of seventeen students 
called and gave him their ultimatum: 
he would obey orders and observe prece- 
dents or they would put him into the 
river to soak until some of the stiffness 
was taken out of him. 


. “Ferd told them where they could go 
with their orders and precedents,” she 
went on, laughingly, “although he 
rather expected to be put into the river. 
But time went on and nothing hap- 
pened. At last, five months later, one 
of the boys, in talking with him, said: 

““Groner, you remember that tron 
weight down by the railroad station used 
to hitch horses to?’ Yes, he remembered ; 
it weighed sixty-two and a half pounds. 
‘Well,’ said the boy, ‘the day you came 
to town some of us saw you pick it up 
with one hand and hold it out, this way 
(arm’s length), so when we were talk- 
ing about you, I reminded them of it 
and told them if they had any sense to 
let you alone; that you weren’t merely 
a giant but a regular Samson.’ And 
they took his advice,” finished Mrs. 
Groner, lightly. 

Ferd Groner belongs to the class that 
seems born to smash precedents and 
walk over time-honored conventions. 
Such a character is always more or less 
disconcerting, and such a man will have 
battles to fight. 


ENGLISH WALNuTs IN NorTHWEST 


“People not acquainted with the 
Northwest are surprised when told that 
English walnuts grow so far north; 
Portland is farther north than Minne- 
apolis or Quebec,” I ventured. 


Mr. Groner nodded. “And the wal- 
nut district extends as far north as 
Tacoma, which is about the same lati- 
tude as Montreal,” he said. “I doubt 
if anywhere in the world walnuts do 
better than in certain parts of the Pacific 
Northwest. The foothill country be- 
tween the Cascade and coast mountains, 
from the southern end of Puget Sound 
to the southern counties of Oregon, is 
ideally adapted to their growth.” 


“And the industry is comparatively in 
its infancy,” said Groner; “but there 
are at present about 10,000 acres of 
walnut orchards. And every year brings 
a greater demand for the right kind of 
trees than can be supplied. The Fran- 
quette, a French variety, is best adapted 
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to the Northwest. It contains a higher REVOLUTIONIZING AN INDUSTRY “Nutty, in other words?” I sug- 
percentage of fat and a somewhat lower ie wale aft dn Gen Bein gested. 

percentage of sugar than the varieties castheuske 1 went to California to stedy “Nutty seemed to be the general 
usually grown in California.” opinion.” 


“Since it is generally conceded that 
Mr. Groner has done more to advance 
this industry in the Northwest than any 
other man, I asked him what he con- 
sidered his greatest service in that direc- 
tion. 

“My work in the interest of grafted 
trees,” was his reply. ““Twenty-five years 
ago grafted trees were almost as scarce 
as the proverbial hen’s teeth. You see, 
ordinary methods of grafting did not 
succeed. with the walnut, and no one 
either in America or any other country 
had been able to graft with any cer- 
tainty of success. It seemed largely 
chance whether the graft grew or not, 
with the chance usually against it, so 
that practically all trees grown in a 
commercial way were seedlings. 

“That was the situation when I began 
to study it twenty-two years ago. After 
trying every variety I could find in this 
country and finding none of them satis- 
factory, | imported eight hundred seed- 
lings from France. But in the course of 
a year I saw that they were no better. 
They were extremely irregular in their 
habits; some began leafing out in March, 
some not till July. They were equally 
irregular in bearing and ripening. More 
and more the conviction was forced upon 
me that we could never get the results 
we ought to have from seedlings.” 

“No one grows seedling fruit trees,” 
I commented; “everyone recognizes the 
superiority of a grafted tree. Is the dif- 
ference just as great in the case of wal- 
nuts?” 

“Just as great. A seedling is a seed- 
ling; you never can tell what it’s going 
to be till it commences to bear. The 
tree may be like the seed planted or it 
may be entirely different. It may bear 
abundantly or very poorly. The result 
is irregularity, uncertainty, inferior qual- 
ity. -Besides, in this climate the trees 
leafing out too early were endangered 
by spring frosts. All this involved losses 
that would be eliminated by grafting. 

“T was sure that on the same acreage 
we could realize twice as much from 
grafted trees as from seedlings, to say 
nothing of the superiority of the nuts.” 

My mind reverted to the small boy 
with dangling feet, who was sure he 
could write his name at least twice if 
it weren’t so long. “Another instance 
of the boy being father of the man,” I 
thought. 

“And so, with characteristic pig- 
headedness,” Mr. Groner went on jocu- 
larly, “I refused to abide by the gen- 
eral decision that walnuts couldn’t be 
grafted.” 


varieties of walnuts and possibilities of 
grafting. After six weeks I came back 
feeling that my search had been repaid. 
George C. Payne, then employed in the 
Burbank nurseries, had done much ex- 
perimenting in that line and was ap- 
parently finding something worth while. 

“After investigation I had faith in 
his ability and believed that with his 
assistance I could put walnut grafting 
on a practical basis. I induced him to 
come to Oregon the next Spring. My 
first concern was to grow scion-wood 
for grafting. For this purpose we top- 
grafted black walnut trees from seven 
to eighteen years old, and in three days 
we had top-worked seventy-five trees.” 


“For weal or for woe!” interpolated 
Mrs. Groner. “When people heard that 
Mr. Groner had brought a man from 
California to work on walnuts, and 
learned what it was costing him, they 
called him crazy, foolhardy, and all 
sorts of nice names. One good old man 
who had been a friend of Father 
Groner’s told me confidentially that Ferd 
had best be taken in hand and his mind 
examined before he should run through 
with all we had. I think he honestly 
had visions of us dying at the poor- 
house, my husband deranged over wal- 
nuts!” 


““As a matter of fact,’’ continued Mr. 
Groner, “experience has been a dear 
teacher to me, as to others. One lesson 
cost me at least twenty thousand dollars 
in extra labor and loss of crops; and I 
think it took about five years from my 
natural span of life, as well as from my 
wife’s. But it seemed to be the only 
way to learn. 

“As the services of an expert like Mr. 
Payne, together with his traveling ex- 
penses, came high, it naturally seemed 
foolhardy to those who did not have the 
same confidence in the outcome that I 
had. But I’ve often said since that he 
was the cheapest man I ever employed, 
for the venture proved a success; the 
practicability of walnut grafting was 
established. 

“So far as I know, George C. Payne 
was the first man in the world to undo 
this troublesome little knot Nature had 
tied.” 

“It would seem that you had a part 
in it, too,” I said. 

“My part was that of propagating 
and disseminating the knowledge and 
skill of another,” summed up Mr. 
Groner. 

It was twenty years ago that this ex- 
perimentation took place. Today a 














Ferd Groner and his three-year-old walnut grove 
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stranger driving over the foothill coun- 
try of the Willamette valley in the 
Spring of the year is struck by the sight 
of field after field of what appears to 
be miniature white tents. Upon inquir- 
ing he learns that the fields are walnut 
nurseries, and the “tents” being in- 
verted paper bags which protect the 
newly grafted trees. 

“IT suppose all these fields represent 
your nursery, Mr. Groner?” I inquired. 

“They represent a number of nur- 
series besides mine,” he answered. 
“Many of the farmers and fruit growers 
have taken up walnuts either exclusively 
or as a side line. This year a man over 
here,” mentioning a Scandinavian name, 
“started with five thousand trees which 
he grafted, with his wife as his only 
helper.” 

“And so people are now profiting by 
your ‘foolhardiness.’ It is evident that 
you haven’t monopolized the industry.” 

Mrs. Groner beat him to a reply: 
“Recently a man said to me, ‘Mrs. 
Groner, long before I knew your hus- 
band, I had a great desire to meet him.’ 
1 asked why, and he said, ‘Well, it was 
this way: Groner had the only nursery 
of grafted walnut trees in the North- 
west, and grafting was an unknown art 
to the rest of us. So when I used to see 
him at conventions, doing his best to 
show us exactly how it was done, I 
thought to myself, “There’s a big man, 
and one whom I should like to know.’ ” 

As she finished speaking, her husband 
observed with a dismissing wave of the 
hand, ‘““Whatever I know that can bene- 
fit another, he’s welcome to.” 


THE Boxtnc Bout 


This man seems to have gone through 
life without learning how to give up. 
According to the following incident, he 
knew no more about it in youth than in 
later life: 

“Because of my size, I suppose, a 
champion boxer of some little note 
challenged me to try my strength on 
him. I never had engaged in that sort 
of thing before, but still I boxed—and 
was knocked out. After that I couldn’t 
rest till I came back at the fellow. I 
did come back and made good. But I 
had to pay the price, and in advance, I 
trained systematically for eight months. 
It was my last and only experience in 
boxing.” 

“Staying or not staying beaten—after 
all, isn’t that the difference between 
success or failure all through life?” I 
observed. 

“It depends on what one is beaten 
at—whether the victory is worth the 
price. But sometimes these youthful 
combats, worth nothing in themselves, 
develop moral stamina for the real bat- 
tles of life. That would have to be the 


justification for my boxing bout,” he 
concluded reminiscently. 

Ferd Groner’s strenuous fight to es- 
tablish the grafted walnut tree in the 
Northwest is known wherever he is 
known. When I asked him what forces 
were on his side in the struggle, he said: 

“But my greatest asset was my wife. 
She was, and is, as great an enthusiast 
as I am, and when it comes to con- 
vincing folks, she can outtalk me any 
day.” 

As he mentioned various obstacles 
which he had met in his efforts to estab- 
lish the industry on a new basis, I re- 
marked : 

“It was the world-old story of op- 
position to change in the established 
order. You proposed a change and 
established business challenged you to 
put it across—it sems to have been your 
boyhood combats over again, the school 
hazing, the boxing.” 

“Yes, although it took years, where 
in boyhood it had taken weeks or 
months.” 

“But you consider it was worth the 
price? You achieved your aim?” 

“Yes.” (To both questions.) “Prac- 
tically all trees planted in a large way 
now are grafted stock.” 


CAUSALITY BUMP AND CONSERVATION 


Questioning Mr. Groner as to 
whether he owed his achievements to 
any one factor more than to others, I 
complacently settled the answer in my 
own mind,—persistence, or hard work, 
or vision, perhaps courage—so it was 
with the sense of receiving a jolt that I 
heard him say, decisively, “Yes. To a 
prominent causality bump.” 

Almost in the same breath Mrs. 
Groner said: “His mother — well, it 
amounts to the same thing; it was from 
her he inherited his causality bump, as 
well as his force of character. Basical- 
ly,”* she went on, “Ferd Groner is more 
engrossed in conservation than any other 
thing. It’s his life theme; conservation 
of land, power, life, labor—everything. 
That is why a few years ago he spent 
days and nights without end working 
on machines to improve the methods of 
handling walnuts,—washing, drying and 
grading.” (I learned that he had in- 
vented and put into practical use im- 
proved machinery for this purpose. ) 

“A number of years ago he became in- 
terested in saving the undrained land in 
this vicinity which resulted in the tile 
works,” pointing to the factory which 
was operating near, now under other 
ownership. 

“In our long drives” (the Groners 
travel much, both at home and abroad) 
“Mr. Groner never fails to ‘entertain’ 
me by pointing out how waste might 
be eliminated. In a single day he some- 
times re-establishes on a more econom- 
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ical basis everything we see, from the 


farmers’ chicken coops to the city’s 
manufacturing plants. 

“His abhorrence of tobacco” — she 
talked on vivaciously—‘“I can trace that 


to his zeal for conservation ; tobacco dis-- 
sipates human power, so he hates it in 
all its forms.” 

“But what part does the causality 
bump play in conservation?’ I queried. 

“Locating the cause of the waste,” 
from Mr. Groner. 

“And what do you most often find to 
be the cause ?”’ 

“People are too prone to follow in 
the beaten paths. They find it too much 
trouble to think out a better way.” 

“Can you suggest a remedy ?” 

“Well, I have an idea that I believe 
would help. It’s wrapped up with the 
most valuable lesson I ever learned in 
school. The teacher asked me for a 
certain rule in mathematics. When I 
gave it he curtly demanded, ‘Why?’ 
“Why—it’s the rule,’ I told him. ‘But 
why is it the rule?’ he insisted, severely. 
I found out the reason, and ever since 
I have done a good deal of probing into 
the why of things.” 

This led to why he abandoned other 
agricultural pursuits in which he was 
already established to take up that of 
walnuts. 

“It had been demonstrated,” he ex- 
plained, “that the moist climate of the 
Pacific Northwest, with its freedom 
from extremes of heat and cold, was 
ideally adapted to the English walnut; 
this fact opened up great possibilities. 
But the direct cause of my making the 
change was the problem of labor. It was 
becoming more and more difficult to get 
competent help for general farming. 
Walnut growing, on the other hand, is 
not so vitally dependent upon labor, ex- 
cept at the harvest season, and even then 

(Continued on Page 184) 










































cellor emeritus of Stanford Uni- 
versity, sits down once a week in 
his living room and talks for an hour 
to all who choose to come. This is offi- 
cially called Dr. Jordan’s Conference. 
His nominal subject is announced in the 
university bulletin, and characteristic 
titles are “Science and Sciosophy” and 
“Why Freedom Matters,” but the real 
subject is always David Starr Jordan. 
For as he sits there in the old willow 
armchair, massive, ruminant, discursive, 
gazing out over the wide spaces he has 
traversed in his seventy odd years, he 
sees himself as part of the history of 
liberal thought, and does not hesitate to 
proclaim himself, as in his autobiog- 
raphy, a Minor Prophet of Democracy. 
“Aristotle and Lincoln and I,” he 
said one evening, “think that . . .” 
The phrase is characteristic, not only 
of the man’s good-humored bantering 
treatment of his own pretensions, but of 
his large, easy-going consciousness of 
what sort of world this is, and of what 
sort of thing in it has been done by him. 
During the Dayton trial he said: 
“Science stops where the facts stop, or 
thereabouts.” The addition of that 
trifling phrase, “or thereabouts,” marks 
the difference between the dogmatic 
scientist and David Starr Jordan. Noth- 
ing is absolute or narrow with him; 
there must be always a loophole for good 
humor, and relativity, and even for luck. 
Setting out across the Pacific recently 
to lead in the building up of the Pan- 
Pacific Research Institute which is to 
investigate problems of the immense 
shoreline washed by the greatest of 
oceans, he announced that his purpose 
was to “go over, sit on the veranda, and 


talk.” 


D = STARR JORDAN, chan- 
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Dr. Jordan’s Conference 


By R. L. Burgess 


His famous peace plan, for which he 
recently received an award of $25,000, 
is in essence a casual suggestion that 
people of all races sit on verandas and 
talk, better to understand each other. 
He himself has done this all his life, 
and his talk to his conference jostles and 
glitters with the figures of the world’s 
great men he knows and has known. 

“T have met everyone in the world,” 
he likes to say, “except a few kings and 
such trash.” 

He is very personal in his thinking, 
very first-hand, preferring to get the 
fact from the man, not from the man’s 
book. 

“I have never been to Russia,”’ he told 
the assemblage in his living room one 
evening, implying that therefore he could 
not speak with assurance. 

This personalism, this first--handed- 
ness, is deeply his character. Agassiz 
taught him in his youth that it was best 
not to waste too much time reading 
what other men had written about a 
fish. Best “go ask the fish.” He likes 
to tell, too, how Agassiz put live grass- 
hoppers in the hands of prim school- 
marms while he lectured on biology. 
Jordan is always putting live grasshop- 
pers in the harids of those who attend 
his conference, and watching with de- 
light, back of that huge impassive mask 
of his, their shocked writhings. 

His style of speech is discursive, but 
just as you think he is slipping into ram- 
bling garrulity he is back on the main 
track once more. It is like watching a 
slack rope performer. 

He rarely prepares any address. 

“T used to dig up material and write 
out lectures when I was president of the 
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University of Indiana in my younger 
days,” he says, “but one day it occurred 
to me that nobody wanted to learn from 
me things I didn’t know myself, so after 
that I just told ’em what I knew.” 

Freedom, democracy, peace, are words 
constantly on his lips. He has been 
called the Apostle of the Obvious, and 
cheerfully accepts the title. 

“I tried to tell you in a talk some 
time ago about why freedom matters,” 
he will say. “Bear it in mind. Remem- 
ber that freedom and democracy and 
peace are important, and that nothing 
else, compared ‘with them, matters.” 

At such moments there creeps into his 
talk a tone of fatherly admonition. It 
is almost “baby talk,” as one woman put 
it admiringly. The veteran teacher, ig- 
noring the adults already locked in their 
fold, is out on the hills after some stray 
lamb of a student, still young enough to 
be impressed by the teacher’s tone. 

“The winds of freedom blow,” is the 
motto he chose for Stanford Univer- 
sity a third of a century ago. Said first 
by Ulrich Von Hutton in the days of 
the Reformation, Jordan has made it his 
own, for freedom matters immensely to 
him. 

He does not grow passionate in speak- 
ing for freedom. But he has aroused 
passion at times in his hearers. Roose- 
velt, angered by his habit of speaking 
up for unpopular peoples, called him “an 
international Mrs. Gummidge.” 

Jordan tells his conference: “In 
Baltimore I ran into some of the young 
hot-bloods when I spoke there. for peace 
just before the last war. They went 
about singing, ‘We'll hang Dave Jordan 
on a sour apple tree.’ But they didn’t. I 
never did want to be hanged on a sour 
apple tree.” 
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What’s Your Name? 


will find much amusement and 

enjoyment in the harmony fre- 
quently found betwen the surname and 
the calling or characteristics of the one 
who bears it; a notable example is 
“Maude Makejoy,” a dancing girl who 
lived during the reign of Edward I. 
Then more recently we find Mrs. 
“Lone,” a widow; Mrs. “Cinnamon,” 
who kept a grocery; “Broadwater 
Bros,” fishermen of Philadelphia; Mr. 
“Sadler” of Australia, a harness maker 
and Mr. “Gash,” a butcher of Dunville. 
These few examples help to prove the 
old proverb which says “You have not 
your name for nothing.” 


Were all names as easily defined as 
these, the work of the interested stu- 
dent would be simple; it is the corrup- 
tions of many surnames which are so 
puzzling and baffling in placing their 
origin and derivation. Who would ever 
think that “Hepplewhite” once was 
“Applethwaite” (‘thwaite,’ forest land 
cleared and converted to tillage); or 
that the dignified and suffering “Job” 
should be at last converted into 
“Chubb,” a fish; and “Pasley” be 
chopped up as “Parsley?” 

There are many, many such _in- 
stances. These corruptions are simple 
to understand for the orthography of 
the early Middle Ages, when surnames 
first made their appearance, was very 
uncertain. It was indeed of infinite va- 
riety when applied to the spelling of 
family names, “Mainwaring” alone be- 
ing spelled in one hundred and one dif- 
ferent ways, and “Shakespeare” in 
thirty to forty some centuries later. 

Another cause of corruption was 
the entering of the names in the ancient 
registers and deeds in Latin and Eng- 
lish indiscriminately; thus “Smith” 
would be “Faber” or Faber Smith.” 
These corruptions brought more and 
more confusion as also more and more 
names into use. 

When William the Conqueror felt 
himself seated firmly upon the English 
throne he ordered, in 1086, a register 
or survey of the lands of England. This 
register was called The Doomsday 
Book and gave a census-like descrip- 
tion of the realm, with the names of 
the proprietors, the nature, extent, 
value and liabilities of their properties. 
The name “Doomsday” implied the day 
of judgment, in its reference to lands. 


P | 1. HE interested or curious enquirer 


By Gertrude Mott 


Then in 1131 Henry I created the 
Pipe Rolls (probably so called because 
of the tubular roll), the great, annual 
rolls, containing the statements of the 
accounts of the King’s revenue and the 
expenses of the public treasury. The last 
roll was made in 1833. We still have 
the expression “‘to call the roll.” 

About 1275, in the reign of Edward 
I, the Hundred Rolls came to be; they 
were records made by commissioners to 
inquire into abuses and frauds by which 
the royal revenues were impaired, and 
containing minute statements as to de- 
mesne lands, wardships, hundreds (Mid- 
dle English and Anglo-Saxon “hund- 
red,” a territorial division), wapentakes 
(this name had its origin in a custom of 
touching lances or spears, when the hun- 
dreder or chief entered office; hence a 
territorial division corresponding to the 
“hundred” and “ward” in many English 
counties), tolls, exportations of wool, 
etc. 

These rolls show conclusively how 
haphazard a proceeding was the spelling 
of a name in those early days when an 
educated man, that is one who could 
read and also wield a pen, was indeed 
a rarity. So a man with clerical ability 
was soon put to work. Can you not see 
him perched upon his stool before a tall 
desk, his doublet thrown open at the 
neck for greater freedom at the arduous 
task, his hose-clad limbs twined tightly 
about the rungs of the stool, his bobbed 
head (how history does repeat itself!) 
bent studiously over the laborious task 
of making the written name correspond 
to the more or less puzzling and differ- 
ing pronunciation of the rustic and the 
townsman, to whom spelling was an en- 
tirely mysterious and incomprehensible 
rite. 

With wrinkled brow and goose quill 
dipped desperately in the great ink horn, 
he would then enter the name accord- 
ing to sound; some other “clerk” or 
“clark” (from the Latin “clericus”; in 
those days, with but few exceptions it 
was the man of priestly education who 
could read and write) in copying it 
would mayhap vary it a bit. And so it 
came to be that the man originally dub- 
bed “red” because of the color of his 
hair or the very sunburnt hue of his 
skin, passed down through the ensuing 
years as “Reed,” “Read,” “Reade,” 


“Rede” or “Reid.” 


The later English is often the mere 
translation of the earlier Celtic appella- 
tion. The Norman invasion was not a 
conquest of our language but it was of 
our nomenclature. The language preced- 
ing the Conquest is still a basis of the 
one in common use today. 

Of the 40,000 surnames in England, 
the one most frequently found in the 
registers is “Smith,” with “Jones” run- 
ning a close second, while “Williams” 
comes third. 


6 ge is much impressed by the fre- 
quency of surnames indicative of 
personal characteristics and qualities that 
conjure up before the imaginative eye 
a picture of the man who bore it, clad 
in the picturesque garb of the Middle 
Ages, cheerfully engaged in the laborious 
tasks, which in our highly mechanical 
and labor-lightening age, seem well-nigh 
impossible of execution. So that if we 
find a Simon “Pout,” how can we blame 
him, and how we appreciate Matthew 
“Kindly” as an offset. Then we go on 
with the tale-telling list, the names ex- 
tant this day; “Wealthy” (Anglo-Saxon, 
‘wela, wealth); ‘“Fatherly”; “Late” 
(Anglo-Saxon ‘laet,’ slow, — slack, 
weary) ; the poor chap dubbed “Loon” 
was stupid, a dolt or a worthless lout. 
Surely it doesn’t always pay to advertise. 

James “Mood,” “Moodie” or 
“Moody” also flourished (moody meant 
gallant, courageous) as did Mr. 
“Greedy,” Mr. “Rant,” Mr. “Reason” ~ 
some think a corruption of Reeve’s son), 
Mr. “Anguish” or Angwishe” and Mr. 
“Silly” (whence “Seeley’’). 

“Cross,” “Crosse,” “Crouch,” or 
“Cruce” may be drawn from a trait of 
disposition, but more certainly from the 
Latin ‘crux’ a cross. The word was ap- 
plied in general, to such crosses as stood 
at the intersection of two roads, dedi- 
cated to some saint and serving as a 
guide post. 

Further we find Peter “Open” whose 
candor is thus made evident. Ann 
“Sweet” surely had many swains at her 
feet if publicly spoken of so superla- 
tively. “Sweeting” and “Sweetlove” also 
belong in this class. 

Catherine “Comfort” must have been 
a joy in any man’s house, if the name is 
an indication of character, for in old 
French the word stood for ‘strengthen- 
ing aid; but some claim it as a corrup- 
tion of the local surname “Comerford.” 
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whose original bearer must have lived 
near the ford of Comer. A “Ford” in 
those days was a very popular place near 
which to dwell, for the scarcity of 
bridges made a “Ford” much frequented, 
rich with opportunities for a visit with 
passing friends. How strange that a 
“Ford” should once again be a means of 
transportation from one point to another, 
perfect safety, however, a more negli- 
gible quantity now than then. 

“Dupe” (old French, ‘duppe,’ a foolish 
bird easily caught) and “Drought” 
(dryness) stand side by side. Strangely 
enough Tommas “Carnal” (Latin ‘car- 
nalis’ flesh,) and Alfred “Vile” keep 
each other company. “Carnell” may be 
named for a bird, a kind of lark, and 
“Vile” may also be a corruption of the 
French ‘La Ville,’ the city. 

“Evil” or “Evill” may come from the 
Norman “Eyville,” ‘“Yville” or “Ey- 
vile” or even may be a corruption of the 
“D’Evil” or “Devil,” “Deville.” 

Timothy “Grief” or “Greef” is from 
“Grieve,” “Greaves,” “Greeves,” the 
manager of a farm or superintendent of 
any work, a “Reeve.” 

“Fear” (Anglo-Saxon ‘faer,’ danger) 
signifying apprehension of evil, the ugli- 
est of all human emotions, could be, 
however, constructed more nobly from 
the Gaelic meaning ‘a man, a hero.’ 
“Anger” and “Churlish” also go in 
company. “Anger” originates from the 
Middle English ‘angre’ affliction, and 
Anglo-Saxon ‘ange’ originally meant to 
squeeze, to choke. We must all be rela- 
tives, for which one of us could cast the 
first stone. “Angers,” “Angier,” “An- 
gre” are etomologically allied, though 
actually place names. ‘“Churlish” origi- 
nates from Anglo-Saxon ‘ceorlisc’ having 
the position of a churl. In early England 
a man without rank, one who was boor- 
ish, rough. 

“Base” from the French ‘bas,’ low 
of stature; “Le Bas” is a well-known 
French surname. In English law it 
means ‘servile,’ as was characteristic of 
the villeins (peasant freemen) who held 
their land at the will of the lord and 
not upon fixed services. “Bayes,” “Bays” 
are allied. 

And in all verity, here we find an 
Ann “Daft.” Let us be merciful and 
state what friend Webster gives as defi- 
nition: mild, meek, humble, foolish, idi- 
otic. It is but for our own choosing! 

Richard “Folly” and Emma “Fickle” 
occupy adjacent lines, queerly enough. 
Some authorities group “Folly,” ‘“Fol- 
ey,” “Fol” as from the Norman French 
“foillie,”’ a temporary or fragile build- 
ing, and then again we have the Middle 
English and the French “folie” the state 
of being foolish. ‘Fickle’ not fixed or 
firm, unstable. The lady has a long gene- 
alogy, n’ est-ce-pas? 
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And here we have Timothy “Fret- 
well.” Did he do so well what so many 
of us foolishly do that he burdened a 
long line of kin with so telling a name, 
or is it derived from “Freteval” in 
France, or from the Norman surname de 
Frecheville, or yet again from Fritwell, 
a parish in Oxfordshire? 

And now come Esther “Frail’”’ and 
Jonathan “Curse.” Frail from the Old 
French “frele,” fragile, as also a basket 
of rushes. But alack and alas! over poor 
Jonathan we cannot cast a mantle of 
charity for to curse means purely and 
simply and inexcusably “to execrate.” 

Next upon the scene there come Dan- 
iel “Boast” and Mary “Bore.” “Boast” 
may be a corruption of some local name 
like “Bowhurst.” Of one “Boast” is 
told this tale. One winter’s morning, 
while dressing, he wrote with his fin- 
ger upon the frosted pane “Boast not 
thyself of tomorrow, for thou knowest 
not what a day may bring forth.” 
Prophetic words, in one short hour he 
was crushed by a falling building and 
returned to that chamber — dead! 
Mary’s progenitor may have been expert 
with the bore, an instrument for making 
circular perforations, or else he wearied, 
by prolixity, his fellowman. 

And so they go on, these quality 
names, “Dolt,” “Drudge,” “Dread,” 
“Guile,” “Grim” and “Grime” (Anglo- 
Saxon, stern) bring with them “Grimes” 
and “Grimer,” also derived from 
“Grym,” an ancient Scandinavian per- 
sonal name, whence “Grimwood,” 
“Grimshaw,” Grimsdale,” “Grimwade.” 
“Grimmett” is a diminutive of “Grim.” 

Jacob “Idle” and Judith “Jealous” 
are next, self-explanatory, for they are 
with us yet, as are “Meddle” and 
“Mar,” although the latter is known to 
us as a proud Scotch family name. 

“Heartless” and “Flitter” go shoulder 
to shoulder, as also “Pert” and “Proud.” 
“Pert”” a commune of Bayeaux, Nor- 
mandy, and also Anglo-Saxon “beorht”’ 
bright. “Proud” speaks for himself with 
head ever erect. 

Then follow “Pry,” “Quaint,” “Sly,” 


“Scamp,” “Strange,” “Shirk,” ‘“Shal- 
low,” “Vain,” “Vague,” “Wild,” “Law- 

” ’ . ‘ ’ 
less,” “Curt,” “Pride,” “Mourn,” 


“Care,” “Denial,” “Badman,” ‘“Good- 
man,” all still abiding in our directories. 
Sad to relate there was a “Knocker” 
then as now, although the dictionary 
states that a “knocker” is one who taps 
at a door, but now behold! it also says 
that he is “a person strikingly handsome, 
beautiful or fine, a stunner, one who 
wins admiration.” There is justice! 


HEN our progenitors began look- 
ing about them for a surname so 
as to follow the new fashion developed 
by the Norman adventurers who came 
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to England under the banners of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, they were some- 
times hard pressed for an idea, so the 
objects about them frequently offered a 
solution. That is how many surnames 
were drawn from the mineral and vege- 
table kingdoms. 

Surnames had existed in Normandy 
pricr to the great William’s residence 
in England, so it quickly followed that 
the Britons seized upon the new and 
distinguishing custom with avidity. 

The odd feature of the list of mineral 
names is that many of them despite their 
appearance and sound, are really derived 
from localities and also some from bap- 
tismal names, yet they are classed as 
mineral names. 

To begin with the rarest “Gem.” This 
has the earmarks of the mineral king- 
dom but is in reality a pet form of James, 
as were also Jem and Jim. There are 
also “Gems” and “Gemsons’’ son of 
James). 

“Jewel” and “Jewell” are also decep- 
tive for they are either corruptions of 
the French “Jules” or the English 
“Joel.” “Jewelson” is son of Joel. 
Could it have been said of the earliest 
bearer of this name, feminine of course, 
“IT would be the jewel that trembles in 
her ear” as Tennyson so deftly pays suit 
to another maiden’s winning charm. 

“Stone” (from the Dutch “Steen” and 
German “Stein’’( from residence beside 
some remarkable roadstone or rock. 

“Gold,” “Gould,” “Goold,” “Silver,” 
“Lead,” “Copper,” “Cowper,” and 
“Couper,” “Iron and “Irons,” “Steel,” 
“Steele,” “Stell,” and “Stelle.” 

“Brass” or “Bras” may be from a 
place in Belgium. 

The precious stones include “Diam- 
ond” which may hail from the French 
“Du Mont,” but more probably from 
the Dutch and German “Diamant.” Al- 
lied are ‘Dymond, “Dimond, “Dimant,” 
“Diament,” and “Dimon.” 

“Pearl” and “Ruby” also have rep- 
resentation. “Agate” is deceptive for it 
is from “at the gate” or from “the son 
of Agnes.” “Alabaster” and Allblaster” 
from Old English “Ablastere,” a cross- 
bowman. “Marble” and “Glass” and 
“Coal” and “Coke” (may be a corrup- 
tion of “Cook’”’) speak for themselves 
as do “Chalk” and “Clay” (residence 
near a clayey spot); “Shale;” “Slag,” 
“Slage” or “Slack” (a place where the 
road becomes less steep, slackens, eases 
off) and “Slate,” a mineral, or also from 
“slate,” slovenly and dirty. These all 
keep close company in the register. 

“Flint” (from an Anglo-Saxon deity 
whose idol was of flint stone) and “Em- 
ery” or “Emory” (some say from the 
name Almericus, others from “emeril” 
a stone for grinding and polishing), we 
can meet any day. “Salt,” ‘““‘Salts;” 
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“Brick” (possibly Anglo-Saxon ‘brieg,”’ 
a bridge) and “Carbon”’ still endure. 
The trees, shrubs, plants, flowers, 
fruits and vegetables gave manifold sug- 
gestions for surnames, to wit: “Tree,” 
“Crabtree,” “Appletree,” ‘“Plumtree,” 
“Rowntree,” “Figtree;’ “Aspen,” 
“Ash,” “Alder” and “Alderson” (son 
of Alder), “Almond” (may be corrup- 
tion of “Allman’’); “Birch,” “Burch” 
and “Beech” and “Beach” evidence that 
the bearer lived near a tree of that name. 
“Cherry,” “Chestnut,” “Hawthorn,” 
“Hawthorne;” “Eider” (Anglo-Saxon 
“eald” elder as distinct from the 
younger), and “Holly,” “Holley” make 
an attractive group, as also “Lemon,” 
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“Orange” and “Berry.” Then there is 
“Pollard” (nickname for one who has 
his hair cropped short; “poll,” the head, 
hence a pollard tree, one lopped on the 
top). 

“Pine,” “Bush,” “Shrub,” “Plant” 
and “Willows.” “Root,” Twig,” 
“Leaf,” “Bark,” “Rind” and “Peel,” 
‘Branch” and “Bough” should be from 
the same family tree. 


“Hay,” “Haye,” “Hayes” (at the 
haw or hedge), “Straw,” “Clover,” 
“Balm,” “Rush” (possibly from 
“Russ”’), “Cotton,” “Malt,” “Bran,” 


“Brann,” “Chaff” or “Chaffe” (French 
nickname “le chauve” the bald). 
“Beet” (nickname for Beatrice, espe- 
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cially in Yorkshire), “Madder” or 
“Mader;” “Broom;’ “Gorse;” 
“Heath,” Heather;” “Fern;” “Cress;” 


“Thorn;” “Thorne;” “Vine; “Wood- 
bine;” “Sage;” “Yarrow” and “Mil- 
lett” (perhaps little son of Millicent). 
“Rue” (French “de la Rue) ; ““Moss;” 
“Weed,” “Weeds;” “Flower;” “Gar- 
land;” “Bloom” and “Pollen.” And 
then we have a nosegay of “Rose,” “Tu- 
lip,” “Violet,” “Primrose,” “Lavender” 
(also from French “laver,”’ to wash), 
“Marigold,” “Pink” and “Poppy.” 
Kind Mother Nature has many more 
perpetuations of her creations, these just 
cited, however, are the most commonly 


heard. 








Painting for Posterity 


N A QUEER nook of old Com- 

mercial street, between San Fran- 

cisco’s business and Oriental dis- 
tricts, there lives an old man who paints 
for posterity. 

Not that other painters do not have 
future generations in mind when apply- 
ing pigments in rhythms designed to 
endure. Not that artists in general do 
not hope for lasting appreciation. No, 
for other artists have hopes similar to 
those of this white bearded painter 
whom we find behind the red lacquered 
door marked “The Stuart Galleries.” 
But other artists do not take the pre- 
cautions against time’s affects that Mr. 
Stuart claims to have mastered. 

It has not been proved and, of course, 
cannot be for centuries, but Mr. Stuart 
expects that the paintings he has made 
to endure wiil not have changed the 
least particle in six thousand years and, 
he says, there is no reason why they 
should not be in good: condition in 


17,000 A. D. or even later. 


Mr. Stuart’s claims are based on a 
secret process which he has perfected 
after long years of work. This process 
enables him to paint on aluminum, prac- 
tically incorporating the pigments with 
the surface of the metal itself. 

The story of the process is a pictur- 
esque one, beginning with boyish ex- 
perimentation, continuing through stu- 
dent exigencies and culminating in what 
appears to be permanent painting. 

J. B. Stuart was born with not even 
a pewter spoon in his mouth. His parents 
brought him from Maine to California 
in the rigorous decade before the Civil 


By Aline Kistler 


War when he was too young to record 
impressions other than those of the pio- 
neering days that followed. 

Although claiming the Gilbert Stuart 
of Washington’s portrait fame as a fore- 
bearer, the Stuarts had no regard for art 
and severely scolded their son’s first ef- 
forts at drawing and painting. In fact, 
so harsh was the censure that the boy 
resorted to secretive makeshifts for all 
his first sketches. 

Having no paints or brushes, he 
hoarded the “empty” cans left by the 
fishermen after painting their boats on 
the banks of the Sacramento river, near 
which the Stuarts lived. He fastened 
hair, clipped from the tails of the ranch 
cats, to duck or goose quills for his 
brushes. This last device betrayed him 
for his mother became curious about the 
epidemic of tail bobbing that seemed to 
have descended upon her lovely pus- 
sies. So even these crude artist materials 
were taken away from the boy but not 
until he had painted his first picture, a 
sketch of Grant’s island. 

These inventions, forced by necessity, 
laid the foundation for later experimen- 
tation so it is not surprising that, when, 
having at last made his way to art 
school, he found himself working his 
way by restoring and retouching pic- 
tures, young Stuart’s attention should be 
turned to new methods of painting. 

Finding that canvases which came 
into his hands for restoration, scarcely 
forty years after having been painted, 
were already rotting and ready to fall 
to pieces, Mr. Stuart concluded that 


cloth was far too perishable a material 
on which to record one’s art. In restor- 
ing old pictures, he often cemented the 
disintegrating canvas to three ply wood. 
The result was so good that the young 
artist began painting directly on the 
wood itself. To this day, much of his 
work is done on wood. 

However wood in time deteriorates 
and goes into decay. 

So Stuart experimented with metals 
—brass, copper, tin and zinc—but each 
corroded to some extent, raising the pig- 
ment in spots. In 1896, he got hold of 
some aluminum. Here, at last, was a 
surface that seemed resistant to time’s 
corrosion. But the surface would not 
take paint. Experiments led to a way 
of preparing the metal to receive the 
pigment and, little by little, there came 
the discovery of the process by which 
Mr. Stuart claims to have made im- 
perishable paintings. 

The process is a long and tedious 
one, involving work over a period of 
from twelve to twenty years from the 
time the picture is started to the time 
it is ready for exhibition. 

Naturally these paintings are consid- 
ered very valuable. Mr. Stuart claims 
to have received as high as $12,000 for 
a comparatively small piece of work, 
twelve by sixteen inches. 

These paintings on metal form only 
a small proportion of the multitude of 
pictures to be found on the walls of 
the Stuart Galleries, for their maker is 
both prolific and versatile, but they hold 
on their smug surfaces the secret with 
which one artist hopes to defy time. 


















































Poetry 


THE SEEKER 
HAVE traveled the way of the Seeker, 


The searcher who gives up his all; 


I have learned from the strong men, and meeker, 


The savants who teach of the Fall. 


I have gone to the Christ and cried, “Master, 
The secret of life I would know.” 
‘ But suave priests juggled names for an answer, 
Loosed mouthings, and then bade me go. 


And I tortuously climbed to the High Place, 
The peak of the Superman’s form; 

But I found there a thing in a false-face, 
Pale vision of Hope yet unborn. 


And down to the dank sucking marsh-land 
Where viper and vampire held sway, 

Where Benevolence lured in the quicksand, 
Inertia in mire of decay. 


Then I ran to the land of the Old Ones, 
The Gods of the First and the Last, 
And there I saw peace among Jove’s Sons, 
Found joy in the ways of the past— 


This I found in the land of the dark Baal, 
And life in the mysteries of Pan. 

But Today quickly mocked at my glad call, 
Sneered “Nay” to my puny “I can.” 


Then I futilly cursing Today, said, 
“You’re a cancer that’s eating out souls. 
Men no longer do work for their life-bread, 
But fight over dead gold like ghouls.” 


And I wearily crawled to the roadside, 
And seating myself on a stone, 

Heaped contempt on humanity’s wild tide; 
Crazed king on a mad, insane throne. 


Then black Death sweetly offered attraction ; 
Despairing, I reached for her hand, 

But a stranger who'd lived stopped my action, 
Spoke softly, “I well understand. 


“Once I said that in life there’s no meaning, 
And philosophers dubbed me a fool 

Till I proved that my words were seeming, 
And set up a Garden School. 


“There I taught men the virtues of pleasure, 
Simplicity, work, and not gain. 

And some held my words as a treasure, 
Yea, some learned to vanquish pain.” 


Eternal and wise as he stood there, 

A stranger no longer, but he 
Whom the indolent gods in Olympus did dare 
Envy the right to be. 
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“Epicurus,” I said, “be my warden. 
Together we'll pass Today. 
Come, let us go to the Garden 
Of Wisdom and—La V oluptue.” 


Ma tcom Panton, Jr. 


CONSCIENCE 


HE unyielding moonbeam strayed to my room. 


Who gave it such dismaying certainty? 
No cloud dared cross the sky 
To put on this ray’s path one quavery shadow. 


Why should it choose to fling a long, cool flash 


Upon my floor? Inscrutable and eerie light! 
Vain senses angered me. In hate I stamped 
And snatched at golden flecks of dust. 


But my leather boot was caught and bound around 


With cold, white bands of light. 
Sobs of mean vexation broke 
And in that tempest’s wake—I slept. 


RutTH M. BurRLINGAME. 


MOUNTEBANKS 
ROM pew to pew along a crowded row 
A jeweled, silk and satin, foppish show 

In stark confession there before His eyes 
But deaf to all humanity that cries. 
His love they fail to see, for what He came 
Is lost. The teachings of a brotherhood 
Are trampled down, by Mammon into shame, 
While on the chancel steps they feign the good. 
A starving child, a woman on the street, 
The helpless man with labor-wounded feet 
Have not a part in words framed by the voice 
That speaks to them, for it is money’s choice. 
And there within the temple as of yore 


A christ shall come and hurl them through the door. 
GEORGE PERSHING. 


THOMAS HOOD IN MAY FAIR 


DRAY sweet one do not plea 
3) My faithlessness to thee 
To seek me fresh delights 

Of these impassioned nights 

Is wine to me. 

In sleep’s forgetfulness 

Couch thee, past mistresses. 
No qualms do me assail, 

Nor do thy tears avail 

To make joy less. 

. . . My prayer? The same as yore. 
“Qh lady ope thy door.” 

And so the maid be fair, 

I do not care 

Though she be one on whom 
I have not called before. 


Louise Lorp CoLEMAN. 


(Editor’s apology for error in last month's 
issue of Overland.) 
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HE curtent run of plays on San 

Francisco stages has been either 

pure or adulterated comedy. The 
tendency has been toward dowdiness and 
a mediocrity of production as well as 
selection. There has been little if any- 
thing startling. The redeeming features 
have been in the Berkeley plays, both at 
the University and at the Playhouse. 


During the past few weeks two serious 
plays were given. Lula Vollmer’s “Sun- 
Up,” which in spite of its grotesquely 
clumsy showing had good intentions, 
and “An American Tragedy.” The lat- 
ter was splendidly staged, indifferently 
and jerkily acted, and for the most part 
very badly written. ‘“Sun-Up,” which 
should have been the most notable piece 
was merely an excellent starring vehicle 
for Lucille LaVerne who submerged 
herself in a sea of Belascoish properties, 
twittering birds and frightful acting on 
the part of her supporting cast. 


The “American Tragedy” was an un- 
convincing nibbling series of sketches giv- 
ing the impression of having a tremen- 
dously dramatic undercurrent that pop- 
ped out in a few startling scenes. The 
playing in its second part improved with 
the script; there was some fine, sincere 
work. 


“Sun-Up” had stolidity and atmos- 
phere, with foreshadowings so evident 
that it became tedious, especially when 
a set of gyrating dummies mouthed in- 
spired words before us to the tune of 
prehistoric hokum for several hours. The 
real old English-American with its swing 
and drawl was blubbered away, though 
in her feeling and projection of the stark, 
fierce widow Cagle, LaVerne played her 
melodiously. Hers was a fine characteri- 
zation. 


T THE Alcazar, “The Patsy” con- 
tinues to amuse them. This rather 
piffling play overcrowded with wise 
cracks and gymnastics has some good 
work by Dale Winter, Alice Buchanan 
and Henry Duffy. “Laff That Off” at 


the President is the usual thing done in 
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the usual manner, popular and smacking 
of vaudeville; there are the stock tones, 
intonations and detonations. In "The 
Patsy,” Florence Roberts, after doing a 
fine piece in “Rain,” has taken a big 
drop, screeching about the set as the ab- 
surd mother. The best work in the Presi- 
dent play is done by Olive Cooper. She 
ought to get a star part, instead of play- 
ing second to people who do not even 
know how to walk about the stage. 
Leneta Lane is charming as the leading 
lady, Kenneth Daigneau has overcome 
his seeming awkwardness and does a 
sympathetic role well, and Earl Lee in- 
terprets a series of clown acts. And so, 
it is to laugh. 


N BERKELEY, the Playhouse 
romped through a strikingly beautiful 
pictorial edition of Shakespeare’s “Henry 
IV,” part II, and emoted through Sean 
O’Casey’s “Juno and the Paycock,” 
which had a most interesting life. This, 
in spite of being galloping comedy, at 
first was slow, and only in the terrific 
tragedy of the last acts did the players 
really find themselves. 

Frederick Blanchard gave a remark- 
ably consistent Paycock, though upon 
analysis his too obvious technique falls 
apart. He depends too much on visual 
rather than mental projection of char- 
acter; he needs direction bringing out 
new phases, not repetitions of old ges- 
tures and the same tones. Robert Scott 
was fine as his son. His enunciation was 
the best of the entire cast, which on the 
whole was so difficult to understand that 
only the pantomime, to which we resigned 
ourselves, saved the piece. The same was 
quite true of “Henry IV.” In this, save 
in a very few scenes, Shakespearean at- 
mosphere was far and away. As the 
bulky Falstaff, Fred Blanchard again 
needed more ponderous direction to flat- 
ten out a lot of uselessly silly details. 


VERETT GLASS’ two scenes were 
quiet and noble, against which the 
ephemeral slapstick of Falstaff became as 
a bobbing, sputtering puppet rather than 
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a jovial old reprobate. Even with the 
gorgeous coloring and lighting by Alice 
Brainerd and Lloyd Stanford, the play 


was unsuccessful save in a few places. 


T THE Greek Theatre, the Uni- 

versity of California presented Euri- 
pedes’ “The Trojan Woman,” directed 
by Professor C. D. Von Neumeyer. It 
was one of the outstanding dramas of 
the whole region. It is the beauty of 
sincerity which often lifts such a student 
play higher than the deftest of profes- 
sional ability. Well costumed and set 
with Doric columns and a ruddy g‘ow, 
the tragic theme fascinated an audience 
almost frozen to their seats. 


NOTHER pictorial 
thoroughly good comedy was the 
rather unconvincing enaction of “The 
Firebrand.” Even with a cast of well- 
known stars, it was not too well received. 
The romantic comedy, the beguiling and 
scintillating Duchess was fairly delicious, 
and Wm. Farnum’s old Duke was quite 
good. Of course, Ian Keith, who is 
more of a pictorial poseur than an actor, 
splashed about in his rakish Cellini role. 
The deplorable element in most of the 
San Francisco plays is their terrific 
tempo and pitch, incessantly bombastic 
and save when downright boring, react 
on the audience with the pertinacity of 
a bristle brush. They are all so obviously 
intent on putting over the last drop of 
stuff; more often they tax instead of 
relieve a fatigued playgoer. And most 
of the actors should take several years’ 
work in plastique and eurythmics. 
There is more to come. The two out- 
standing events will be the all-star pro- 
ductions of “Trelawny of the Wells” 
with The Drew; and at the Curran, 
Florence Reed in “The Shanghai Ges- 
ture.” At the Wilkes “Is Zat So?” opens 
concurrently, while at the two Duffy 
houses the programs remain unchanged 
for some time. And none other than the 
theatrical Methuselah has descended 
upon the jinxed Capitol Theatre, “Abie’s 
Irish Rose.” 


setting of a 
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SPANISH ALTA CALIFORNIA 


N INTIMATE and thorough-going 

history of California, dating from 
the coming of Cabrillo in 1542 down 
to 1822 when it ceased to be a depen- 
dency of Spain, titled “Spanish Alta 
California,” will find a ready place in 
many libraries of the Golden State. 

As is well known, the history of Cali- 
fornia is so closely bound up with what 
was known at the close of the eighteenth 
century as the Provincias Internas, com- 
prising the northern states of Mexico, 
Texas, New Mexico and both Baja and 
Alta California, that a history of one 
is virtually a record of all. The import- 
ance of this inter-relation has not been 
overlooked, with the result that Miss 
Denis, at once an accomplished linguist 
and able historian, has produced after 
years of research and much painstaking 
effort, an interestingly written and 
highly valuable reference work on the 
Spanish occupation along the Pacific 
Slope, more particularly in Alta Cali- 
fornia, as indicated in the title. 

The word history as applied to this 
book would be, in the commonly ac- 
cepted sense of the word, something of 
a misnomer. It is far from being dry 
and statistical, the author having set 
down, the long chain of events in an en- 
gaging, readable style which is designed 
to hold the interest of the general reader, 
and at the same time meet the most 
exacting demands of one seeking facts. 

The book contains a most complete 
index which makes it invaluable for 
reference purposes. 





THE PLUTOCRAT 
66R MIDLANDER! So utterly provin- 
cial!” 

That’s what Laurence Ogle called 
the man, then drew into his shell of 
sophistication. The young New York 
playwright was so steeped in his super- 
saturated solution of ill-tolerant bigotry 
that humorously enough, he failed ut- 
terly to see that he himself was the very 
embodiment of provincialism. 

The unconscious object of Ogle’s dis- 
gust, Earl Tinker, regarded the youth, 
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when he thought of him at all, as wholly 
innocuous, even though that word might 
have been an orphan in the vocabulary 
of the prosperous manufacturer from the 
Middle West where “we've got a great 
town, I'll tell you!” 

The Midlander’s daughter, Olivia, 
something of a provocative contradiction 
temperamentally speaking, seems to the 
playwright as equally impossible as her 
father, although in a different way. As 
a matter of fact, Mme. Momero—regal, 
fascinating, charming—seems to be the 
only person aboard the Mediterranean- 
bound steamer in whom Ogle allows 
himself to become interested ; but at that 
she piques him by not only tolerating 
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the Tinker person, but by actually seem- 
ing to enjoy his company. 

Reaching the other side, the Tinker 
menage, Mme. Momero, and Laurence 
Ogle are being constantly thrown to- 
gether in their travels, although for the 
most part the young playwright anxi- 
ously seeks the company of the charming 
widow. Just about here we have an 
engaging setting, with Tinker benevo- 
lently monopolizing the bulk of the pic- 
ture; Mrs. Tinker very much in evidence 
and visibly bristling at the slightest hint 
of her husband’s interest in the French- 
woman; Olivia, distant, cold, unbend- 
ing; Mme. Momero, the natural magnet 
for all eyes, wherever she might be; and 
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Ogle, just trying to be his unnatural 


best. 


The significant pages. following this 
setting show Tarkington at his best. 
One’s sense of value, proportion and 
expectation are treated to a real thrill. 
The shifts and moves, done with such 
artistry, such consummate skill, provoke 
nothing less than a surge of admiration 
for a man who can write a book like 


“The Plutocrat.” 





ARRY BENEFIELD, author of 


SHort Turns and THE CHICKEN 
Wacon Famity, celebrated February 1 
a year’s absence from his editorial desk. 
Far in the wild lands of the upper Hud- 
son he is putting in the last commas on 
a new novel which Century Company 
will publish in August. If this yarn is 
going to be anything like his CHICKEN 
Wacon story, then it will be impossi- 
ble to say too much in its favor, even 
this far in advance. 





PALMERSTON 


R. GUEDALLA says of his subject 

that “The life of Palmerston was 
the life of England . . . in the last six- 
teen years of the Eighteenth and the first 
sixty-five of the Nineteenth centuries,” 
which is literally true. As a contem- 
porary of Cobden, Peel, Disraeli and 
Gladstone, and one whose entire life 
was given to the service of the empire 
in high places, Palmerston’s career af- 
fords a brilliant study of British home 
and foreign policies. 

Although singularly adapted to work 
of this particular sort, it is quite possible 
Mr. Guedalla could select any type of 
material and handle it as effectively. 
The art of inference, the tying up of 
an idea in a delicate wrapping of nicely 
chosen words, the exact shading of a 
background which leaves the reader to 
detail the object after his own fashion— 
all this reveals nothing if not a con- 
summate brilliance. In a word, Guedalla 
is a prince of polished prose; this was 
clearly indicated with the printing of 
THE Seconp Empire, and now with 
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the appearance of PALMERSTON it seems 
to be pretty well established. 

The student of British political his- 
tory will find in this book an absorbing 
method of fact-presentation, and the one 
who delights in finished English will 
discover therein just how effectively rare 
beauty and nourishing substance may be 
combined. 





THE DARK FIRE 
LINOR MORDAUNT, that un- 


daunted pilgrim who has made her- 
self at home in some of the world’s 
strangest and most fearful corners, re- 
turns to her English fireside and writes 
Tue Dark Fire, a novel vividly col- 
ored by her adventures. It is the story 
of Seton Lane, young Australian blood, 
superlative product of sophistication, 
who, although beloved of a woman deli- 
cately bred, is held spiritual captive by 
a black sorceress in a wild Dutch prov- 
ince. The black woman’s spell is so 
potent that long after she has lost youth 
and beauty, Seton Lane returns for the 
greater part of each year to live under 
her thatched roof. There are sugges- 
tions of witchcraft, of uncanny use of 
poisons, and of surprising knowledge of 
the principles of human psychology, by 
the native people. 

Eventually Seton renounces his life as 
a civilized unit altogether. He has be- 
come the victim of his “dark fire,” that 
mysterious passion that lies smouldering 
ready to break out in unexpected ways. 
He is rescued from utter degradation by 
the lovely lady and there is the usual 
felicitous ending. 

The tropical furnishings are what one 
might expect, also; pearls, fruits like 
jewels, dark rivers and crocodiles, man- 
eating sharks made captive by naked ten- 
year-old black boys, a rajah of the wilds 
seated on a plush sofa upheld by two 
legs and a kerosene can and wearing on 


his filthy bald pate a hat of solid gold. 


What is not usual, however, to the 
story of this type is that the author has 
created her black people alive and real, 
while the white characters, with one ex- 
ception, are puppets. The exception is a 
tiresome, maidenly bachelor who should 
have been squashed before the story be- 
gan. 

The style in which the book is written 
is so painfully antiquated and apologetic 
that those of the very faithful who are 
there at the end to watch poor old Seton 
embark for safe and civilized England 
will be convinced that Mrs. Mordaunt 
should not venture again into the land 
of fiction. Why, indeed, should she 
when there is at her command so rich a 
storehouse of fact? 
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TREES AND SHRUBS OF THE 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN REGION 


HIS subject has long held a fasci- 

nation for the nature lover, and it is 
therefore most timely that a suitable 
field-book should be printed giving the 
high lights and many of the details of 
the flora of our huge Western Empire. 
Burton O. Longyear, associate professor 
of forestry, Colorado State Agricultural 
College, has done just this in a very 
thorough and practical manner. His 
book is profusely illustrated with 
sketches and color plates, giving the 
characteristics of each tree or shrub 
a very complete index which gives ready 
reference to every subject. 

The book is so written as to make it 
equally invaluable from either a tech- 
nical or non-technical standpoint. It is 
put up in a handy vest-pocket style and 
will take up little or no room in the 
haversack or camp-kit. 





PHEASANT JUNGLES 
CCUPYING a niche singularly his 


own, William Beebe has written 
another book about wild life in wild 
and out-of-the-way places, “Pheasant 
Jungles.”” Mr. Beebe possesses the rare 
and happy faculty of writing absorbing 
tales of bird, fish and animal life in a 
way that attracts and holds readers who 
are not ordinarily interested in such sub- 
jects, of which his “Arcturus Adven- 
ture,” published last year, is a splendid 
example. 


In his “Pheasant Jungles” he takes 
one right along with him into the very 
heart of the Burmese and Malaysian 
jungles, as he crawls noiselessly up to 
the feeding ground of the wary birds, 
often hacking his way through a tangle 
of dense underbrush. And it isn’t merely 
hard work and cramped muscles as a 
result of crouching for hours waiting 
for a glimpse of the gorgeous winged 
creatures; he repeatedly ventures out 
alone into the depths of back-countries 
infested with king cobras, wild water 
buffalo and black leopards. While stalk- 
ing in the mountains of India, Beebe 
had many narrow escapes at the hands 
of the Hillmen who tried to annihilate 
him by rolling boulders down the moun- 
tainside and shooting poisoned arrows 
from across the gorge, which fortunately 
lacked just enough force to penetrate 
the flimsy walls of his tent. 


Pheasants, martens, flying squirrels, 
monkeys—all kinds of bird and animal 
life are as an open book to Beebe, and 
he translates their cries and, actions into 
words that one can understand. 


What lifts this and his previous books 
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out and away from others of their kind 
is the humanity of the man—his sense 
of beauty, fragments of dry wit here 
and there, experiences with the natives, 
how he engages his servants, porters, 
muleteers, canoe-paddlers, and how and 
why he let them go, as in the case of the 
boatmen he hired on a dark night and 
whom he promptly discharged the next 
morning when he recognized them as 
lepers. 


With the consummate skill of the racon- 
teur, he saves the most colorful, tie most 
thrilling tale to the last—how he was 
asked to the reception given in his honor 
by a tribe of Dyak head-hunters of 
Borneo! As he sat in the place of honor, 
grisly war-prizes suspended from the 
rafters —trophies from which these 
tribesmen derive their name and reputa- 
tion—swung eerily to and fro. How- 
ever, Mr. Beebe is most sincere in his 
assurance as to the hospitality and 
friendliness accorded him at the hands 


of the Dyaks. 


The book is attractively bound, the 
type large and easy to read, there are 
numerous action pictures taken from 
very excellent photographs, and the vol- 
ume includes a comprehensive index. 





ODDS AND ENDS 


F ALL the things which man can do 

or make here below, by far the most 

momentous, wonderful and worthy are 
the things we call books.—Carlyle. 


* * * 


HE United States is not the only 

nation suffering from an avalanche 
of unclean books, as shown by the con- 
dition in Germany that resulted in the 
Reichstag passing a law referred to as 
“The Literary Trash and Mud Bills.” 
The ostensible object of this piece of 
legislation is to protect the younger gen- 
eration from the flood of vile books that 
has inundated the book stores. It is 
hoped, however, that when the new 
censorship begins to be felt, it may en- 
courage the writers of clean literature 
to put forward some efforts again.— 
Los Angeles Times. 


* * * 


“BYLASCO IBANEZ announces that 

he plans to leave his splendid estate 
at Mentone as a retreat for promising 
but impoverished writers, where they 
may compose their souls in quiet and 
woo the muse without interruption.” 
Interruption? Interruption from what? 
Surely the aspiring young Gallic litera- 
teurs are not obliged to force their muse 
into direct competition with the radio 
and phonograph! 
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THE IMMORTAL MARRIAGE 
ERTRUDE ATHERTON’ vital- 


ity and her extraordinary thorough- 
ness continue to startle a literary nation. 
With the profound research and the 
tedious labor undoubtedly involved in 
“The Immortal Marriage,” the story 
reads as freshly and as clearly as a very 
exquisite lyric. And there are passages, 
let it be described, where the fluency and 
simplicity of writing suggest the finest 
of poetry. Something that splendidly 
jolts the reader into an appreciation, 
into a reception the cold analysis of 
magazine review will not annoint. 
“The Immortal Marriage’ does not 
pretend to disturb the student, but it 
will. It does not assume the academic 
shelf, but there it will rest. It is a 
novel of extreme beauty and moving 
passion; yet the undercurrent of phi- 
losophic logic driving through the pages 
will make it a volume not of the years 
but of the decades. We have no desire 
to elevate a Californian’s book because 
we are intensely Californian. We would 
rather. omit the review than have that 
consideration. But we would advise the 
reading and the understanding of ‘The 
Immortal Marriage” if it were written 
by Joshua Pimples of Eugene, Oregon. 
It is a novel plainly designed to dissi- 
pate much of the neurosy prevalent in 
modern love, and it is also one written 
with unconcealed beauty and direct 
warmth. 
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WHEN IS ALWAYS 
ERE is another novel, filled with 


sentimental syrup, four hundred and 
twenty-five pages long, packed with re- 
iteration and school-house philosophy, 
designed to meet the fiction require- 
ments of gentle old ladies taking a pre- 
burial vacation, written by a man whose 
patience equals that of a truck horse, 
protected from translation in all for- 
eign languages including the Scandina- 
vian, and an excellent example of pop- 
ular newspaper and magazine serial 


pap. 





THE TRIUMPH OF YOUTH 


UBLIC demand for literary repeti- 

tion is a tragic and an ignorant pas- 
sion. Let a hard working member of 
the Broken Hearted Brigade do a fine 
novel, let that book be printed and dis- 
tributed—and witness the clamor of the 
masses for another gem of like bril- 
liancy. It does not fail. Nor does it 
fail, usually, to bring forth a novel ut- 
terly rotten. 





HIGH WINDS 
RTHUR TRAIN must be given a 


parcel of praise for his late Scrib- 
ner book, “High Winds.” ‘To be sure, 
something is expected from the author 
of “His Children’s Children” and “The 
Goldfish.” Something more subtle, in- 
deed, might be expected in “High 
Winds,” but at all odds or expecta- 
tions Train has written a good novel. 
A relieving novel after the sentimental 
pap and idiotic doggerel of the early 
mid-year fiction flooding the stalls. 
Ursula Weybridge, the confused 
thirty-odd-year-old maiden and her af- 
fair with Peter McKay, and Enid Kent, 
wived to a popular social athlete; these 
are characters rapidly and _ skillfully 
drawn. There is a definite pleasure ex- 
perienced in meeting them; there re- 
mains, after the book is closed, a perme- 
ating satisfaction for having met them. 
Arthur Train, as usual, deals with 
the satirical and psychological motives 


in life, with the impulses governing 
lives and the errors which may com- 
pletely change the course of a life in a 
short moment. “High Winds” is thor- 
oughly interesting fiction; not too ob- 
scure nor too facile. Possibly the bal- 
ance and logic shown in character de- 
velopment has a great deal to do with 
our liking the book. 





LIONS IN THE WAY 
CATTERED through Hughes 


Mearns’ book are passages of ex- 
quisite philosophy. Described by Simon 
and Schuster, the publishers, as a novel 
of “unconventional but truthful modern 
life,” it assumes a basic philosophy not 
of one age but of all ages. Stella Hagan’s 
fight is the fight clever women have 
known since time began. Her reactions 
to a world made for men, as she puts 
it, are skillfully pictured and funda- 
mentally exact. If anything, the pub- 
lishers have modestly underestimated 
Mearns’ book. 

Blair Drayton, the director of plays; 
Walt Moore, Stella’s husband; Oliver 
Waggener, “patron” of the arts; “Petti- 
coat Maggie,” Stella’s mother—all of 
these are sound characters, living and 
acting richly normal parts, helping 
LIONS IN THE Way toward a definite 
high water mark in modern fiction. 

“One of the world’s punishments,” 
says Mearns, “is to move daily with 
persons who do not see what you see 
and do not hear what you hear. . 
with passion alone the world might get 
along; it would breed, to be sure, but 
it would hunt in pack or alone and 
would be a world of claw and fang, 
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GARDEN OF FLAMES. By E. S. Ste- 
vens. Stokes & Co. $2.00. 


THE IMMORTAL MARRIAGE. By 
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THE TRIUMPH OF YOUTH. By 
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. the mother under- 
stood, eventually, this high-spirited 
daughter of hers and tried to make it 
easier going; a young person, she re- 
flected, with more sense of disgust for 
the necessary things of this world than 
she—thank Gawd!—had ever been 
bothered with. The young nowadays 
don’t know when they’ve got it good.” 
Paragraphs and sentences taken at ran- 
dom from the book, these, but enough 
to describe a few crumbs from the two 
pound loaf Hughes Mearns tosses you. 





POORHOUSE SWEENY 


ITH characteristic nicety Theo- 
dore Dreiser writes an introduc- 

tion to this book. Mr. Dreiser points 
out the book’s grammatical errors, pol- 
ishes it off here and there with a well 
rounded sentence, and almost succeeds 
in turning the reader away. The same 
lamentable thing was done to George 
Sterling’s “Lilith” by the author of the 
One Hundred and Fifth Thousand Dol- 
lar catalogue, “An American Tragedy.” 
But once we are through the intro- 
duction, the remarkable vitality of this 
unusual scroll astounds us. This man, 
Sweeny, who evidently knows what it 
is to be a ward of the county, gives us 
error, tragedy, comedy and frustration 
with such rapid—and unconscious— 
strokes we are unable to center a definite 
emotion. The mind, whirling over his 
crude sentences it was written under the 
eye of perfidious old men whom the 
author calls Nuts, Bugs, Pimps and 
Idiots. He was always in danger of 
having the MSS. filched by the matron 
—a cat if there was ever one—and de- 
stroyed, often staggers with the shame 
of it all. We are alternately moved 
with chagrin, pity, anger and humor. 
Sweeny doesn’t pretend to know the 
delicate construction of an up-to-date 
record; but in our opinion this very 
failing makes PoorHoUSE SWEENY a 
book of the year. And at times, as the 
fervor of anger passes over him, Ed 
Sweeny rises to astoundingly graphic 
heights. So crudely clever, in fact, and 
so excellently stabbing at the core, the 
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LIONS IN THE WAY. By Hughes 
Mearns. Simon Schuster. $2.50. 


POORHOUSE SWEENY. By Theo- 
dore Drieser. Boni & Liveright. 


$2.50. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM 
BUTLER YEATS. Macmilian. $3. 


THE WHITE ROOSTER. -By George 
O'Neil. © 
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sophisticated reader must believe this 
book a glorious and iresistible hoax put 
over in elaborate style by the Boni and 
Liveright publishing house and Theo- 
dore Dreiser. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 


“ @£ UTOBIOGRAPHIES, REVE- 

RIES Over Childhood and The 
Trembling of the Veil” is the somewhat 
lengthy title to this sixth and last vol- 
ume to the Yeats shelf. The first of 
his autobiographies, “A Reverie Over 
Childhood and Youth,” published in 
1914, carried the same preface, much of 
the text, and was completely read and 
reviewed at that time. 








Many of the delicate, softly written 
pictures recorded in ““The Trembling of 
the Veil” acquire the half-lights of fic- 
tion, and we often wonder whether or 
not Mr. Yeats does not sometimes give 
Irish fancy to his pen and mark down 
beautiful but untrue memories. Excu- 
sable, of course, and perhaps lending the 
work a greater beauty. but nonetheless 
leading one to wonder why he must 
call the book an autobiography. 


Not alone of himself, these charm- 
ing paragraphs, but of his father, J. B. 
Yeats; York Powell, Oscar Wilde, 
Lionel Johnson and Aubrey Beardsley 
—a gallery of portraits and personal 
miscellany well worth the time and sym- 
pathy of the selective in literature. The 
poetry, which at times reaches a leger- 
demain trickery, of William Yeats lives 
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in his lines, and while the autobiogra- 
phies do not necessarily remain a ce- 
mented document of vivid importance to 
the age, they are finely chiseled ex- 
amples of a life and people many re- 
member, daintily misted at times with 
the dull polish of excellent fiction. 





THE WHITE ROOSTER 
EORGE O’NEIL cannot avoid a 


weakness for the molasses of senti- 
ment. Invariably there is the sick neu- 
rosy of melodrama shot through one of 
his otherwise excellent poems. For the 
newspapers, the women’s clubs and the 
Rotarian hall his poems are admirable; 
but for the lover of simplicity in poetry 
they are errors and at times tragedies. 
“Notes for an Epic,” for example: We 
have the fierce savagery of lines deliber- 
ately schemed to twist the sympathy, to 
urge forgotten music into a symphony 
of sound, and to tear one apart with 
the abandoned excellence of a small 
town character whose life is fierce and 
calm alternately. Through the forty 
stanzas leading on to the epilogue, 
O’Neil uses every trick known to liter- 
ature; his character is as_ skillfully 
glued to the page as we are glued to 
life. Then—that devastating epilogue. 
“There is no more to tell of one,” sighs 
Pollyanna O'Neil, “whose father’s 
father saw Napoleon, except that in the 
end—one day—he died. His mother 
mourned him and his father sighed. And 
when they covered him a little bird 
stood in the violets and spoke a word 
(ha!) And a raindrop fell into a but- 
tercup, (ha!) and smoke from many 
chimneys twisted up.” : 





BAGHDAD! 
N THE “Garden of Flames” we have 


- a worn-out plot, technical perfec- 
tion, silly little morals and, endless min- 
utes of philosophic notes on marriage. 
The book has three hundred and forty 
pages, also. It is early summer fiction, 
designed to massage the average intel- 
lect between railroad carriage flirtations. 





Crock of Gold 


Circulating Library 
119 Maiden Lane 
28 
Just the place you’ve been looking 
for—something different. 


Come in and get acquainted! 


































































































































Circle Tour§ 
East Mexico 


~around the United States for but little more 
than direct route fare to NewY ork and back 


Two oceans, three nations, famous 
cities, your favorite vacation play- 
grounds—combine them all in this 
greatest summer travel bargain. On 

our way east see fascinating South- 

and from Los Angeles to New 
Orleans. 

By train or ship to New York City 
from New Orleans—mealsand berth 
included in your fare. Return via 
any northern line to the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Stopover in this “charmed vaca- 
tion-land.” Choice of routes, new 
trains over Shasta route to Califor- 
nia and home. 

Summer excursion roundtrip tick- 
ets now effective. Stopover where 
you please, stay as long as you wish. 
You have until Oct. 31 to complete 
yourtrip. Rest,recreation,education. 
Ask for one of the new illustrated brochures. 


Southern 
Pacific 


F.S. McGINNIS, Pass. Traffic Mgr. 
San Francisco 
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SUCCESS 
(Continued from Page 173) 

the work is of such a nature that the 

need is not difficult to meet. 

“Moreover, I foresaw in the gradu- 
ally lessening meat consumption of the 
world a big future for all kinds of nuts. 
It is an interesting fact, by the way, 
that the consumption of Engl.sh wal- 
nuts is increasing faster year by year 
than is that of any other staple farm 
product raised in the United States. 

“But the first few years I went 
slowly. I was not free from trepidation 
on the point of overproduction, and I 
had no desire to stake everything on 
walnuts, only to find by the time my 
trees reached a high state of productive- 
ness that their market value was gone. 
But after studying the situation at first 
hand, with reference to climate and soil, 
traveling through nearly every state in 
the Union, I came to the conclusion that 
there need be no uneasiness on this score, 
for with the exception of California and 
the Pacific Northwest, I found no part 
of the United States in every way 
adapted to their growth. 

“At the present time, seventeen years 
after this investigation, I am of the same 
opinion; for besides the districts men- 
tioned, the only place in the entire 
Western Hemisphere producing the 
English walnut in any appreciable quan- 
tities is South America, on the coast of 


Chile.” 








SMILE! 

Don’t join the dissatisfied 
army. Let the 
OVERLAND TRAVEL 
BUREAU 
plan that vacation for you. 
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GRANADA HOTEL 
SAN FRANCISCO 


American and European Plan 


Try any CHECKER or YELLOW TAXI to 


Hotel at our expense 


SUTTER and HYDE STS., San Francisco 


J. L. Murpny, Manager 
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Have 
You 


(onsidered-- 


WHAT SCHOOL YOUR 
BOY WILL ATTEND 
THIS FALL? 


Of course, you want him to 


have the best. 


The 
West Coast 
Military 
Academy 


PALO ALTO 


—a school for junior boys, is es- 
pecially equipped to handle the 
educational, physical, and moral 
needs of your boy. Sound instruc- 
tion is emphasized and individual 
attention is given to each lad’s re- 
quirements. A brotherly atmos- 
phere prevails in the school, and 
through the field of athletics, 
sports and recreation the boys are 
trained in manliness. Let us talk 


with you about your boy. 
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When Witches Walked 


(Continued from Page 165) 


Tennessee looked about the room. 
Tomorrow they would leave it forever, 
this home they had made together. As 
his eyes fondly scanned every article of 
furniture and adornment, he staggered 
and the hair seemed to raise on his head. 
A calendar hung directly opposite him. 
It was the last night in October, and 
the witches walked. 

Next morning they packed, hired 
extra wagons and drivers, and started 
for the coast range on the border of 
Sonoma and Mendocino counties. 


Christmas found them in a log cabin, 
with a huge fireplace and many book 
shelves, with bright red bindings of 
Scott and Dickens’ novels throwing 
warmth into the rude dun-colored room. 
Tenn had learned to know and love 
these characters. They were his friends 
from the outside world. When the stork 
came, bringing the first son, Tenn was 
as tender a nurse as ever cared for a 
young mother. He and Melee were doc- 
tor, midwife and nurse. 


Spring found a young orchard planted. 
The mines having “petered out,” the 
immigrants were seeking land and home- 
steads. Neighbors settled in quarter- 
section tracts all around them. Bess was 
to them a shining light of wisdom. They 
all came to her to borrow books and to 
be “learnt” to read and make pot hooks, 
which was “writin’”’ to them; she found 
solace in teaching them; it seemed to 
take off the keen edge of the back woods. 
Records show that she established the 
first foundation for a public school in 
that region. Her husband was an ad- 
vanced pupil. 

The time came to buy the Winter 
provisions and the stork was again about 
to make a visit. Tenn waited, but the 
rainy season had started and he knew 
he must go at once and get back as soon 
as possible. 

Armed with a list of gigantic propor- 
tions, with everything from a coffee 
grinder to the necessary downy things 
for the expected baby, Tennessee drove 
down the hill toward Healdsburg. With 
backward looks he murmured softly to 
himself, “Poor little Bess! How brave 
she is. What a splendid mother and 
good wife, and how she has worked to 
teach all these lunkheads around here.” 
He looked back as he urged the roans 
down the grade and counted his bless- 
ings. 

The roans slid down the Van Allen 
hill, and Sue threw a shoe, which de- 
laved the going. As night drew near 
the lights of Healdsburg loomed before 
him. A familiar sign painted on the 


front of a new building, brightly lighted, 
arrested Tenn’s attention. It read 
“Nick’s Place.” As the roans and spring 
wagon rattled through the rough street, 
a voice bellowed from the stoop. 


“Hey, there!” A chair tilted against 
the wall came down on all four legs 
with a bang. “Hold on, old-timer, have 
yuh done fergot your ole pardner?”’ joy- 
fully cried Nick as he grasped Sue’s 
bridle and stopped the team. The two 
men met in a friendly embrace; years 
had not broken the tie of childhood days, 
for they were just two boys, grown tall. 

“You ole rascal!” gurgled Nick, “jes’ 
in time for the big openin’ tonight. 
Ever’thing free and easy, jes’ to show 
these fellers we know how to do things 
up brown over in Sonoma. You ole 
married codger, how many kids yuh 
got? Huh!” 

“Oh, only five,” bashfully replied 
Tenn, “all fine and look just like me, 
and not a pasteboard shuffer among 
them.” Both men laughed. 

What luxury it was to have a real 
haircut by a barber. Bess’ round cut, 
patterned after the contour of an Indian 
basket, was good enough to keep him 
from looking like a Quaker in the 
mountains, but how he had longed for 
civilization. 

Tenn proceeded to look up a suitable 
present for Bess. In Mose Blum’s shop 
window he espied a beautiful book and 
asked to see it. Mose proudly blew the 
dust off it and told the history. 

“It was part of a set. A fella bought 
one and this is the other; he run out of 
money. His gal quit him and he bought 
the other. It’s something about ‘win- 
ning’ and ‘losing.’ A fine thing to put 
on the center table. Of course, nobody 
ever reads them; they are just to look 
pretty.” 

“Wrap it up. I'll take it, and you 
bet it will be read at my house, from 
cover to cover.” Proudly -putting it 
under his arm, Tenn started down the 
street. 

Nick was waiting for him. “Come 
on, Parson! Come and dedicate my new 
palace. No use runnin’ away, you’re 
my guest tonight. We're goin’ back to 
the Cumberland mountains tonight. 
Corn pone, pot licker, fried chicken and 
all the fixin’s. Got a nigger gal to cook 
a genuine southern dinner, and jes’ you 
and me to eat it.” As Tenn made ex- 
cuses to get to the hotel, Nick urged, 
“You gotta forget you’re married fer 
tonight. I knowed yuh a long time be- 
fore she did.” Tenn followed him in 


(Continued on Page 190) 
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... because even those 
who find it no novelty 
in registering in world- 
famous hotels experi- 
ence a new note of com- 
fort, convenience and 
atmosphere in St. Louis 
favored fine hotel-THE 
CORONADO! 


RATES 
From $2.50 














HOTEL STEWART 


San Francisco 
High Class Accommodations 
at Very Moderate Rates. 
Chas. A. and Miss Margaret 
Stewart, Props. 











LUNCH . q.n....22..-cc--ce-eceeses 50c 
DRRIRITE ED nesinicsescossscncciescrns 75¢ 
SUNDAY NIGHT ........ $1.00 


A La Carte Service 


If you are looking for an intimate 
little place just around the corner 
where you can dawdle over your 
last cup of coffee, you will find it 
here nestling in the shadow of the 
Hall of Justice, a gay little spot in 
an otherwise dingy but historical 
alley. 


Bohemia Ever Ignores 
the Obvious 


THE PHILOSOPHERS 


659 Merchant St. 


Davenport 391 
CLOSED MONDAYS 
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Short Cut 
to Safety 


—— a postcard, 
or a telephone call to 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. is 


a short cut to investment 
safety. By return mail you 
will receive well-diversified 
current offerings of thor- 
oughly safeguarded first 
mortgage bonds, yielding 
5.75 to 6.25 per cent. Ask 
for 
BOND LIST F-1730 


S. W. 
STRAUS & CO. 


Incorporated 
ESTABLISHED 1882 INVESTMENT Bonpbs 
STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post St., San Francisco 
523 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 
STRAUS BUILDING 
565 Fifth Ave. at 46th St., New York 
STRAUS BUILDING 
Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 
45 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY 
INVESTOR 



































The Straus Hallmark on a bond 
stamps it at once as the premier 
real estate security. 
















































5 PRACTICAL EDUCATORS 
Real Estate 
5 Educator ....200 pp. clo. $2.00 





Vest Pocket 
Bookkeeper..160 pp. clo. 1.00 
Vest Pocket 








“Cushing”’....128 pp. clo. 1.00 
Books, Gushin 
of Speaking......100 pp. clo. 1.00 
Merit Vest Pocket 
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By Harry Daniels 


E HAVE been reading some inter- 

esting material recently on various 
new and scientific methods by which 
almost any man, through the installment 
plan, can now build up for himself and 
family a very comfortable little nest egg 
of unpaid accounts. 


In order to explain clearly how these 
new ideas in family finance are worked 
out, we will take as an illustration a man 
earning $2,500 a year. By keeping his 
eyes open and watching the corners, he 
can ‘now arrange his affairs that out of 
his annual income of $2,500 he will not 
have to give up more than $3000 or 
$3,500. 


Let us say, before going any further, 
that we are not writing these lines with 
any idea of finding fault with the install- 
ment plan of getting into trouble with 
bill collectors. It has brought slide trom- 
bones, electric scalp machines, trick rock- 
ing-chairs and hot and cold stepladders 
into many a home that otherwise would 
be stark and desolate. 


We have no intention, in fact, of look- 
ing into this question from an economic 
standpoint at all. If it is true, as 
charged, that between 85 and 90 per cent 
of the static now consumed by the 
people of the United States has a chat- 
tel mortgage on it, that is something we 
haven’t room to worry about in this 
article. 


What we wish to call to the reader’s 
attention is the tremendous influence 
which the dollar-down or try-and-col- 
lect-it system of acquiring household 
machinery is going to exert on the liter- 
ature, the romance, and the poetry of 
the future. We have been inclined, per- 
haps, to look at these matters entirely 
too much from the standpoint of the 
economist only, who, generally speaking, 
is about as warm and emotional as an 
iceman’s apron. Romance is just an- 
other word for truth, and the romantic 
writer of tomorrow cannot be blind to 
this great new element in American fam- 
ily life. 

Just to illustrate, let us imagine a 
short story of love, devotion and sweet 
domesticity, and see how the monthly 
payment motif fits right into it like a 
well-made upper plate. Note how naive- 
ly it insinuates itself into real literature 
as illustrated in the following: 





“Winfield had come home a little 
later that day than was his wont. As 
he entered the vestibule his eye fell, 
momentarily, on the great Egyptian vase, 
standing silent and beautiful, a tribute 
at once to his generous impulses and 
$42.80 in monthly installments. Three 
more steps and he had flung himself, 
not without certain feelings of self-abase- 
ment, across the 26 payment with inter- 
est at 7 per cent couch. 


“ *Heigh-ho, little woman,’ exclaimed 
Winfield, rising hurriedly to greet his 
wife who had just shut off the electric 
piano player on which a payment of 
$28.50 had only that day fallen due 


with a loud report. 


“ ‘What has my big big mans gone 
into debt for today?’ inquired the little 
woman, with a coquettish pout. 

“Winfield plainly was concealing 
something. He kicked a $14 sofa pillow 
into an adjoining room. It was one of 
those tense moments that come at times 
into many lives. 

“How could he tell her—she who had 
been his little pal since that day years 
before when they had stood hand in 
hand together and had signed their first 
deferred payment contract. In all these 
years since then this was the first day 
he had ever failed to— 

“ ‘Opidella,’ he said, hanging his head. 

* “O, I see it all—now,’ she screamed, 
hotly, scornfully. ‘You have fallen off 
the dotted line. Not once during this 
whole day have you put your name down 
for something we don’t need. Don’t 
you dare stand there on that $186 rug 
in twelve equal installments and deny it, 
either. Yes, I can see plainly enough— 


-now—that your love has grown cold as 


the result of falling temperature.’ 
“Outside the wind was howling like 
a baffled creditor. They felt it shake the 
early-Colonial period mortgage of 
$3,875.94 under which they resided. 
“Meanwhile, miles away, Harold 
Heartburn, bonvivant, club-man and 
raconteur, sat in his sumptuous but lone- 
ly home, playing a tenor drum. On every 
side were beautiful tapestries, rich works 
of art, and mellow antiques, all com- 
pletely paid for. Somehow, as he played 
a soft, sentimental old air on his drum 


he thought of Opidella. 


“ “Tf ever his love for me grows cold, 
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bound to be a great help to art. Look 
how many ukelele players there are to 
the square inch in this country today. 
We don’t know how many there are, 
either, but look at them anyway. This 
shows it’s an ill wind that blows no- 
body’s hat in the mud.—Harry Daniel 
in Thrift Magazine. 





the first person who sends me a correct 
answer we will give $1,000,000 in gold, 
a free trip around the world, the Wool- 
worth building, 160 acres of land and a 
new lead pencil. New, let’s go).” 
Persons who pay their bills on the 
indefinitely deferred payment plan, may 
be wrong economically but the system is 


Harold, I'll notify you by Postal or 
Western Union.’ Yes, those had been 
her very words. 

“The outer bell rang and in less than 
an hour, Perkins his Chinese man, had 
answered the ring. 

“ ‘Wire for Mister Heartburn, sir,’ 
he heard the boy mutter. 

“(What did the telegram say? To 











Former United States Senator 


James D. Phelan Overland -Poetry Contest 
Something Different! 


OR California poets who have published during 1926-1927 to deter- 
Paine just what part California contributes to the literature of the 

world through her medium of poetry. There will be a group for poets 
with unpublished work and the contest is open to all poets residing in 
California. A poet may submit work to either or both groups if he is so 
qualified, but the limit of entries will be twelve to the first group and 
twelve to the second group by any one poet (twenty-four entries in all). 
After the prizes are awarded, there will be a specially-compiled list of 
names of poets and poems of California worthy of contemplation. 


FIRST GROUP 


OR poets residing in California with unpublished work. If you have a sonnet or 

a lyric, send it in at once to James D. Phelan Overland Poetry Contest. Unpub- 
lished work must be submitted anonymously. A sealed envelope, bearing on the outside 
the names of the poems submitted, with the name of the author of these poems and 
return postage sealed within, should accompany each group of entries by a contestant. 
Manuscripts must be in our hands by November 1, 1927. 


PRIZES 


$30.00 ----- Best Sonnet $15.00 - - - - Second Sonnet 
$30.00 ----- Best Lyric $15.00 - - - - Second Lyric 
$5.00 ------ Third Sonnet 
$5.00 «<< -c< Third Lyric 


There will be honorable mention for the next best sonnet and next best lyric. 


SECOND GROUP 
F YOU have published during 1926-1927 a sonnet or lyric, send it in immediately 
to James D. Phelan Overland Poetry Contest. You may win one of the prizes. 
Published work must bear the name of the publication and date of publication, also 
name of author. Entries must be in Overland Office by November 1, 1927. 


PRIZES 
Best Sonnet $15.00 - - - - Second Sonnet 
Best Lyric $15.00 - - - - Second Lyric 
$5.00 Third Sonnet 
$5.00 Third Lyric 


There will be honorable mention for the next best sonnet and next best lyric. 





All Manuscripts to be Sent to 
OVERLAND MONTHLY, 356 Pacific Building, San Francisco, Calif. 

































































































































after a glance backward. “He 
should have known Pancho Villa 
better than to trifle with him.” 

After this exploit Villa resumed his 
old life of banditry. With about two 
hundred of his still faithful Dorados, 
mercilessly he sacked and pillaged small 
towns. If a town failed to render suffi- 
cient booty to please him, it was piti- 
lessly burned. If he chanced upon any- 
one against whom he had a grudge, that 
luckless person was killed instantly. 
With fiendish delight he wrecked the 
Carranza trains. He even had the auda- 
city to attack Chihuahua City again with 
a small force and succeeded in making 
himself master of it for one day. 

In these days of his downfall from 
the pinnacle of power in Mexico to the 
life of a skulking outlaw again, Villa’s 
vengeful thoughts turned toward the 
United States. Once that country had 
favored him, or at least he thought so. 
“President Wilson is my good friend,” 
he had often boasted in the days of his 
ascendancy. Now Carranza was the fa- 
vored one. The Carrancistas were tri- 
umphant everywhere. The fallen chief- 
tain hated the United States with all the 
ferocity of his savage nature. Well, if 
the gringos wouldn’t help him any more 
he would go over the border and help 
himself. He would have vengeance on 
them. He moved up toward the border 
with his band. They stopped near Pre- 
sidio, Chihuahua, opposite, Columbus, 
New Mexico. 


Before daybreak the morning of Feb- 
ruary 11, 1915, Villa and his rough 
riders crossed the border and fell upon 
Columbus. Colonel Slocum was on duty 
there with a small garrison of American 
soldiers. The soldiers were all asleep 
when Villa and his men fell upon their 
barracks like a whirlwind. There was 
no chance for any resistance. Half of 
the soldiers were killed or wounded be- 
fore they were fairly awake; the other 
half managed to escape in the darkness. 
The horses of the soldiers were stolen. 
The postoffice and several other build- 
ings were looted. Then Villa and his men 
recrossed the border and in a few hours 
time were safely in hiding in the moun- 
tains. 

This feat of the daring bandit aroused 
great indignation throughout the United 
States. President Wilson promptly dis- 
patched General Pershing with a puni- 
tive column to take Villa “dead or alive.” 

All remember how futile this essay 


“Date Tomas,” remarked Villa 
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Villa 


By Bradley Tyler Adams 
(Continued from Last Month) 


was. From his mountain fastnesses Villa 
viewed the American attempt to take 
him with supreme contempt. Hadn’t 
President Diaz, with much better facili- 
ties, tried that same trick many times in 
vain in the past? Villa only laughed at 
the fool “yanquis” and bided his time. 


After the withdrawal of the punitive 
column to American soil, Villa set about 
the organization of a new army with his 
wonted energy. He still cherished the 
hope of regaining his lost prestige. For 
a while fortune seemed to smile upon 
him again. His former chief lieut- 
enant, Angeles, returned from the 
United States with the flattering, but 
false, information that the American 
govermment would again look with favor 
on the Villistas if they could make an 
effective stand against the now trium- 
phant Carranza. 


With a scanty force Villa again at- 
tacked Chihuahua City, but after a 
hard fight was repulsed by the superior 
numbers of General Murguia. (This 
same Murguia a few years later endeav- 
ored to start a revolt against the Obre- 
gon government, was captured and sum- 
marily shot.) Far from being disheart- 
ened by this reverse, the indomitable 
Pancho once more directed his attention 
to Ciudad Juarez where he had achieved 
his first great military success. 


On a June day in 1919 he fell upon 
the unprepared garrison of Juarez with 
all his old verve and celerity of action. 
He obtained an easy victory once more 
and the Carranza commander, Gon- 
zales, took refuge on the American side 
of the river. 


This audacious deed of Villa was 
taken by the United States as a direct 
affront. If the daring bandit thought the 
Americans had already forgotten the Col- 
umbus raid, he was badly mistaken. In a 
jiffy several regiments of American 
troops were thrown across the Rio 
Grande with orders to disperse the Vil- 
listas and capture their leader if possible. 
The first part of this commission was 
quickly consummated, but the elusive 
Villa made good his escape. 

After this wild and fruitless exploit 
even the sanguine Pancho despaired of 
regaining his lost power. His only re- 
liance now was his “Old Guard,” his 
ever faithful ““Dorados” (nuggets). The 
remainder of his followers split into 
small bands that worked on their own 
account. 

The cruelty and outrages of these Vil- 
lista bands finally aroused to action the 








people of the state of Chihuahua. Vigil- 
ance societies were organized on all sides. 
Every precaution was taken to protect 
the small towns from these raiders. From 
staunch supporters once, the people be- 
came the bitter enemies of the Villistas. 

Villa’s most able lieutenant, General 
Angeles, was captured in a raid on a 
small town. He was immediately placed 
before a firing squad and “pasado por 
las armas.” 

For months Villa and his Dorados 
created a reign of terror throughout 
northern Mexico. Expedition after 
expedition was sent against him, but all 
to no avail. The alert, crafty Pancho 
easily outwitted and out-maneuvered the 
slow Carranza commanders. When they 
thought they were close upon his trail, 
some sleepy pueblo forty miles distant 
would see a rapidly approaching dust 
cloud and soon would hear the dread cry 
of “Viva, Villa!’’ Sometimes his temerity 
would extend so far as to make unex- 
pected onslaughts on the slow-moving 
federal columns, like a band of fleet 
Apaches attacking a heavy wagon train 
in the old days. 

To give affairs a semblance of legal- 
ity, a convention was called at Aguas 
Calientes. Here assembled a hundred or 
more “generals” to map out a course of 
procedure. After much heated debate 
and flourishing of pistols, a certain 
Eulalio Gutierrez was decided upon as 
provisional president of the country. 
This man was chiefly noted for having 
wrecked more trains than anybody else. 
They dictated the retirement of Car- 
ranza from the chief command of the 
“constitutional army.” 

Neither Villa nor Carranza had the 
remotest intention of abiding by the de- 
crees of this absurd “convention.” Car- 
ranza installed himself in Vera Cruz, 
where he was joined by Obregon. Villa 
with his army marched upon the City 
of Mexico, to become the real master of 
the country for a while. “President” 
Gutierrez being a mere figure-head. 


Like a triumphant Roman consul of 
old, Villa rode through the streets of 
the capital, hailed with “vivas” on all 
sides. He was now at the apotheosis of 
his glory. The rude, uncouth peon, the 
erstwhile horse thief and bandit, was 
become a virtual king in Mexico. Car- 
ranza, languishing in Vera Cruz with 
a weak following, could no _ longer 
menace him. His lieutenant, Angeles, 
in the north was holding things well in 
hand. Besides all this, he believed that 
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he counted with the sympathy of the 
American government. “Eighty per 
cent of the Mexican people are with 
Villa,” President Wilson had been told. 
Now to enjoy the fruits of victory as 
best suited his fierce soul! 

In the first place, the capital must 
furnish him with a beautiful woman for 
a wife. It mattered nothing to him 
that he already had half a dozen wives 
scattered over the country. Vaya! 
Wasn’t that the prerogative of the con- 
queror? 

In the hotel where Villa and his staff 
lodged a pretty French girl acted as 
cashier. She was very pleasing to the 
eyes of the swarthy warrior. All of his 
women so far had been pretty much of 
his own class. This one was so different 
—so fair, dimpled, pretty. He must 
have her. How she would adorn that 
splendid new automobile of his! 

Villa lost no time in presenting him- 
self before the pretty cashier, who had 
been full of fear ever since these rough 
men occupied the hotel. 

“T wish to speak to you,” Villa told 
her, his ugly face attempting to frame 
a smile. 

The frightened girl would have run 
had she dared, but answered in a 
trembling voice, “what do you want?” 

“T want you to marry me,” answered 
Villa. 

“O God!” gasped the scared girl, and 
made as if to escape from the cashier’s 
cage. 

The bestial Villa flourished a pistol 
and the poor girl stopped, paralyzed 
with fear. 

Pandemonium now reigned in the 
hotel. The manager and attaches hast- 
ened to the scene and endeavored to 
placate Villa, but this only rendered 
him more furious. At the door of the 
hotel, as usual, lounged a group of his 
“Dorados.” He called to them and 
ordered: 

“Carry this girl to my room, lock her 
in and two of you stand guard at the 
door.” Then he turned to his private 
secretary and commanded him: 

“Go and bring back with you a justice 
of the peace that I may be married to 
this girl at once.” 

No one dared protest. To have done 
so would have meant sudden death. 
Seated in a cushioned chair and sur- 
rounded by his “Dorados,” Villa 
awaited the arrival of the justice of the 
peace. 

This official soon arrived and in a 
great state of perturbation. The secre- 
tary had advised him of the criminal 
ceremony he was expected to perform 
and who the fearsome person was that 
commanded his services. 

“I wish you to marry me at once,” 





said Villa to the justice. “I have the 
girl locked up and waiting.” 

The justice protested feebly, “but this 
is contrary to law, general.” 

“Diablo!” shouted Villa. “Either 
you'll do what I command or be shot 
like a dog.” The justice made no more 
protests. 

They went to Villa’s room. To all 
appearances the pretty cashier was dead, 
but she was only in a deathlike faint. 
She had first fainted when the rough 
Villistas carried her to the room. There 
were no women at hand to afford minis- 
tration. 


“We shall have to wait a while,” said 
Villa, after surveying the girl’s pallid 
face a moment. “If she doesn’t come to 
her senses pretty soon I’ll send for a 
doctor.” They went down to wait. 


Meantime an employe of the hotel had 
gone to solicit the intervention of the 
French Minister, who took immediate 
steps to save his countrywoman. Accom- 
panied by several functionaries and men 
who had some influence over Villa, he 
went to the hotel. After a strenuous 
time with the boorish warrior they suc- 
ceeded in dissuading him from his pur- 
pose. 


Villa immediately moved his quarters 
to another hotel, swearing vengeance on 
everybody in general. 

Finally came to pass a fresh revolution 
in distracted Mexico. This revolt bud- 
ded in the state of Sonora and was 
headed by Plutarco Elias Calles, Alvaro 
Obregon and Adolfo de la Huerta, the 
two first named holding the rank of 
“general” —a much abused title in Mex- 
ico. 

This revolt overthrew the Carranza 
government and the fleeing Carranza 
was treacherously slain at Tlaxcalanton- 
go. De la Huerta became the provisional 
head of the new government. 

Villa had a powerful friend at court 
in a certain engineer named Elias Tor- 
res. This man, in the name of Villa, 
made overtures to the new administra- 
tion for the capitulation of the trouble- 


(Continued on Page 191) 
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Their watchword is smiling cour- 
tesy.—This is but one of the 


features of this great hotel where 
thoughtful and kindly service 
combines with ideal comfort and 


surroundings to make a stay 


enjoyable. 


RATES 


Per Day, single, European Plan 


120 rooms with running water 
$2.50 to $4.00 
3.50 to 5.00 
6.00 to 8.00 


220 rooms with bath 
160 rooms with bath 


Double, $4.00 up 


Also a number of large and beautiful rooms 
and suites, some in period furnishings with 
grand piano, fire place and bath, $10.00 up. 


LARGE AND WELL 
EQUIPPED SAMPLE ROOMS 
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available to all guests 
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WHEN WITCHES WALKED 
(Continued from Page 185) 


to stop the argument. After a hearty 
dinner, Nick affectionately pushed his 
guest into the main room, where faro 
dealing, black jack and poker games 
were going full tilt. Drinks were free 
and every man in town had brought his 
thirst to be slaked. It was a jolly cele- 
bration. 

“Take a hand, stranger,” laughed 
Nick as he drew his chair up to the 
table and laid his half-smoked cigar on 
the tin sheet at his right, tacked there 
purposely for that service. “Let’s see if 
ten years has made yuh any better 
player.” 

Tennessee stood looking at the open 
fire. That Autumn fifteen years ago 
passed in panoramic retrospection in the 
blaze. The sardonic face of David Ben- 
nett seemed to mock him from behind 
the back log. He could hear again 
Esther’s warning, and Bess’ great burn- 
ing eyes seemed to look through him. 
His palms itched to run through the 
chips. The shuffling and snap of the 
dealer’s cards fascinated him. He stood 
with eyes gazing into the fire, but ears 
listening to the music of the red and 
black cards slipping and snapping 
through experienced fingers. God, how 
he wanted to play! 

“Come on, ole pardner! Waitin’ fer 
yuh,” called Nick, spreading his cards 
into a fan. 

“Reckon I won’t play tonight, boys. 
It’s been so long,” hesitated Tenn, his 
eves fixed on the blaze, afraid to look 
anyone in the face. 

Nick brought his tilted chair down 
with a loud bump. Stamping both feet 
and guffawing uproarious:y, “My God! 
Did you fellers ever notice that the big- 
ger a man is, the littler the woman it 
takes to boss ’im? Look at that big 
“stan’ up and fall down” six foot tall, 
‘fraid to play a friendly game. ’Fraid 
of mama! Hell, what kind of a man are 
yuh? A mollie coddle, huh?” gurgled 
Nick, winking at his associates. 

“Damn it, Nick, you know you're 
lying when you say that. I haven't 
played since 1 went to the mountains. 
It’s been so long I didn’t want to bother 
you boys. You play and I'll look on,” 
Tenn apologetically remarked. 

“No suh! you play or NO GAME. 
I’m the boss here. It’s my openin’ and 
you're going to play and help house 
warm. Hear me?” shouted Nick, get- 
ting angry. 

Against his better judgmeat and with 
a guilty conscience, Tenn picked up the 
hand dealt him, and the game was on. 
His one ten dollar piece grew to im- 
mense proportions. Day dawned and 
night drew on, and Tennessee still 
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played. Sue and Nell, the two roans, 
had a holiday eating oats in the livery 
stable. Wagon and horses waited, but 
the game went on. 


The third night his stack began to 
dwindle. Tenn was losing and the 
stakes ran high. He gave Nick his note 
for more money; it was lost. Then he 
drew and drew, thinking each hand 
would redeem the last, until the last 
money transfer covered the value of the 
ranch—their ranch, the one Bess had 
bought and struggled for. He had raised 
Nick twice, and it had come to a show- 
down. Nick held the high hand. Tenn 
rose from the table, weary and heart 
sick, and as he turned to leave the place, 
Melee’s machaticha burst through the 
doors. Running up to Tenn and falling 
on his knees, crying out, “Come, senor, 
back queek, Senora, she dying.” 


Tenn dropped the I. O. U’s and ran 
his fingers through his hair. “So help 
me God, I forgot about Bess and the 
baby.” ‘Turning to the Indian, he said, 
“Pll ride your horse over the trail. 
You drive the roans and wagon.” Rush- 
ing to the table and grabbing the book 
he had bought, he dashed through the 
doors and swung into the saddle of the 
waiting horse. Nick ran out and caught 
the rein as he was’about to go. Tenn 
raised his quirt threateningly and said, 
“Nick Carter, you have taken every- 
thing away from me that I hold dear. 
First you separated me from my family, 
then my home; now you have my ranch. 
If you ever speak to me again, I[’ll kill 
you.” Kicking the horse in the flanks, 
Tenn turned the corner. A saw-tooth 
pumpkin head grinned at him in his 
misery. The flickering candle winked 
and blinked in mockery. As he lashed 
the tired beast, he turned his head away 
from the sight. “I might have known, 
Esther—it’s the night the ‘black hants’ 
are out.” 

On through the night he rode, hoping 
to beat the grim messenger. At last he 
reached home, where Melee sat crouched 
by the hearth and a neighbor’s wife 
stood sniveling in the corner. 

Stepping softly to the bedside, Tenn 
saw the emaciated figure of Bess, with 
a little red wriggling form, with its pug 
nose nestled in her breast. A _ faint 
whisper, “I knew you would come,” 
came from her wan lips, ,and Tenn fell 
sobbing at her bedside. 

“I brought you a pretty new book, 
Bess, and some nice things for the baby. 
Look, here’s the book.” He tearfully 
opened it and placed it in the tiny weak, 
toil worn hands. A flicker of light 
brightened the tired eyes, a slight smile 
crept over the pale face as she read the 
title, “Paradise Regained.’ Reaching 
out to pat the bowed head, the book 
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slid to the floor. A moment later the 
soul of Bess took its flight. 


Tenn laid her out with tender care. 
He fashioned the coffin with his own 
hands, lined it in white, and dressed her 
in the white satin dress, with its many 
lace flounces, she wore that first night at 
the hacienda. The roans and spring 
wagon, with Melee mothering the new 
born child and attending to the others, 
moved slowly out of the mountains, past 
Healdsburg, Tenn avoiding Nick’s place 
as far as possible. The provision wagon 
served as hearse and mourners’ carriage. 
In Santa Rosa all the correct things 
were bought, and Bess was buried in the 
cemetery. Tennessee, with Melee and 
the six orphans, stood in the Winter 
chill, a sad and repentant man.° 


The girls were educated as Bess 
would have had them. The girls were 
known as the “Sonoma beauties,” and 
every torch light procession was headed 
by these girls, riding their high stepping 
black horses, with the ever faithful rebel 
colors, the bandana draped around their 
high silk hats. Tennessee never forgot 
his southern blood. The stars and stripes 
waved over the courthouse, but the Con- 
federate flag always hung in his office, 
over the picture of Robert E. Lee. The 
colonists from the south loved and hon- 
ored this man, who soon became a power 
and an upright official, hard on law- 
breakers, but tender with young men 
and these penitent. 


All the citizens respected this sad 
young widower with his young family. 
In time he was named for sheriff and 
elected, year after year. 


One night the rain drove Tenn and 
his deputies into the biggest place in 
town. He was known to all the towns- 
men for his large, robust figure and rud- 
dy complexion. —Two young men asked 
the dignified, white-haired sheriff to 
take a hand until the man who was to 
play with them came in. Tenn smiled 
his refusal. 


The youths, thinking he was figuring 
on a bid, waited patiently. The absent 
player walked in, and seeing Tenn 
seated at the table, Nick Carter grabbed 
him by the shoulder and shook him 


roughly. “Tenn, you ain’t a playin’, 
are yuh?” He shook him, but no re- 
sponse came. Tennessee was calm in 
death. 


As Nick felt his heart, the doors flew 
open and three young boys with sheets 
wrapped around them, jumped in out of 
the storm. They wore masks and stuck 
their tongues out at Nick as he gazed at 
them in surprise. He realized it was 
Hallowe’en. 

“Tenn dead! And it’s the night! I'll 
be damned! Can you beat that?” 
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Villa 


(Continued from Page 189) 


some Pancho. The latter, tired of his 
strenuous life and now that his bitter 
enemy, Carranza was dead, was quite 
willing to make terms with the new au- 
thorities, always providing that they were 
sufficiently advantageous. Tired of the 
long years of incessant strife and turmoil, 
the new government, which Obregon 
was soon to head, wished to begin its 
functions with an era of peace in the 


troubled land. 

At Sabinas Hidalgo Villa met the gov- 
ernment’s emissary, General Martinez, 
and the terms of the capitulation were 
arranged. 

For his submission Villa received a 
fortune in cash, (the hacienda of Canu- 
tillo an estate worth a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars) and the privilege of main- 
taining an armed escort of his Dorados 
for his personal security. 


Thus the scourge of the wealthy far- 
mers himself became one of them, though 
with him the life was more like unto that 
ot an ancient feudal lord. The Dorados 
laid down their rifles to till the soil, but 
always with their weapons near at hand 
for emergencies. Neither they nor their 
leader were unaware that they had cre- 
ated many bitter enemies in their wild 
career. 


The impious Villa, who had sacked 
many churches in his time, even attended 
church with his wife and four children. 
The new life seemed to appeal to him 
strongly. In his fine limousine with his 
secretary, Trillo, at his side, driving to 
and from Parral, one saw little sem- 
blance of the daring rough rider of old. 
The cultivation of his vast ranch, the 
breeding of stock, seemed to engross all 
his attention. Occasionally, with a few 
trusty followers, he would ride away to 
the mountains. After a few days they 
would return and tarnished gold would 
be much in evidence among the peones 
on the estate. This has led to the well- 
founded belief that Villa had much bur- 
ied treasure in the mountains—a great 
part of it, probably, still there. 


Transpired three tranquil uneventful 
vears. The wealthy landholder, Fran- 
cisco Villa, perhaps fancied many such 
happy years lay before him. “But the 
blood of a host of slaughtered victims 
cried aloud for vengeance. Many there 
were who wished the death of Villa, but 
apparently none of them had sufficient 
courage to make an attempt against his 
life, such fear had he inspired in their 
souls. 

There was an avenger, however, plot- 
ting Villa’s destruction, and one with 
sufficient courage and initiative to carry 


his project into execution. This avenger 
was Jesus Salas Barraza, a deputy to the 
Mexican congress from the state of Du- 
rango. Barraza, like many others, had 
suffered the loss of his fortune at the 
hands of Villa. Also he had many auric- 
ular accounts of the cruelties of the 
bandit chief. Doubtless he little ex- 
pected that he should be sent to the peni- 
tentiary (as he was) for killing Villa, 
“the monster,” as he called him. Rather 
he believed that his deed would be ac- 
claimed and that he would be rewarded 
for it. 

To consummate his object Barraza 
rented an empty house on the outskirts of 
Parral. This house fronted on a street 
Villa was accustomed to pass through 
on his visits to that city, which were not 
infrequent. He had purchased a large 
hotel in the town and had other business 
interests there. In addition to all this, he 
had a “lady friend” residing in Parral 
upon whom he often called. 


After many disappointments and a 
long wait for Barraza and his half-dozen 
companions, the god of vengeance led the 
unsuspecting victim to the slaughter. 
Villa had been in Parral several days, 
hindered from departing sooner by a 
break in his automobile. 


The morning of the 19th of June, 
1923, Barraza’s lookout brought word 
that Villa was approaching in his car. 
The conspirators armed with repeating 
rifles and automatic pistols, rushed out 
to the sidewalk and opened fire on the 
automobile as it drew near. Villa him- 
self, dressed in a khaki suit, was driving 
with his private secretary, Miguel Trillo, 
at his side. In the rear seats were several 
of the Dorados. 

At the first volley, Villa, mortally 
struck, let go of the wheel and threw his 
hands to his face. Over a hundred shots 
were fired at the car by the conspirators. 
Trillo fell with his body dangling half 
out of the machine. The unguided car 
dashed into a tree by the sidewalk. Of 
the Dorados in the rear seats, but one 
showed signs of life. This fellow, Ramon 
Contreras, with his pistol returned the 
fire of the attackers and killed one of 
them. Then he leaped from the car and 
ran. Struck by four bullets as he ran, 
he still managed to make his escape and 
still survives. 

The vengeful Barraza went up to the 
wrecked limousine. A bleeding mass, 
riddled with bullets, lay the crumpled 
form of Villa. But to make assurance 
doubly sure the implacable avenger put 
four more bullets through the head of 
“the monster.” 

Thus passed Pancho Villa. 
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TIGHT BELTS 


Men here’s a new patent 
device for holding the 
flaps of a shirt together 
in front; besides holding 
your shirt and trousers correctly in 
place. It is just the thing for summer 
when coats are off and a clean, cool 
and neatly fitting shirt waist effect is 
most desirable. Holds with a bull-dog 
grip which can’t harm the sheerest 
silk. For dancers, golfers and neat 
Order today. 


dressers. Start right. 
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HOTEL SENATOR 


Facing Capitol Park 


For a Year or a Da ; , 
. y Sacramento, California 





The rest and quiet of a cared-for home. 
The “life” and service of a large hotel. 
Permanent apartments or rooms for visiting 





HE discriminating guest will enjoy the luxurious 
appointments, the delicious food and cour- 
teous service of The Senator. This scenic-view 









_— hotel is located in the midst of the business, shop- 
ping and theatre district, and on the direct motor 
route to Seattle or Los Angeles. Dancing every 
evening. Moderate rates. 

A Great New Hotel—Generous with Hospitality CHARLES R. FRASER, Manager 
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Cumulative 7% Preferred Stock at Market to Yield About 7.5%. 
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CITY OF PARIS, San Francisco, California 
B. F. SCHLESINGER & SONS, INC., Oakland, California 
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UR March issue, devoted to George 
Sterling, still causes the circulation 
department over-work. Demands for 
copies of the book, letters containing a 
world of miscellaneous history of in- 
timate and otherwise Sterlingana, post- 
cards asking if copies may be borrowed 
and telephone calls requesting a copy 
regardless of price continue to pour in 
by each mail. And of all this persis- 
tency we have taken full measure. Long 
hours of planning, with careful and ex- 
haustive search, has givem us the deci- 
sion to produce another Sterling number. 
Mainly through the labors and _ kind- 
ness of Mr. Albert Bender, long and in- 
timately a friend of George Sterling, 
are we able to announce the November, 
1927, issue a second Sterling Memorium 
Number. Mr. Bender’s friendship with 
international and national high-lights in 
the art and literary world allows 
Overland the privilege of securing the 
finest pictorial and literary talent pos- 
sible for the Sterling book. An article 
by Mary Austin is already procured. 
Witter Bynner, Senator James Phelan 
and Edwin Markham have agreed to 
work on special Sterling copy. Colonel 
Erskine Scott Wood and Sarah Bard 
Field will also be represented. And 
lastly, Mr. Bender will personally de- 
velop an appreciation of George Ster- 
ling and allow Overland its presenta- 
tion. From the table of Contents to the 
last page of literary matter there will 
be the finest craftsmen in America 
writing. 

We feel that no magazine in this 
country can include the authors we have 
secured for our November issue; and we 
ask, therefore, that you place your order 
at once through Overland or your news- 
dealer for this special. You remember 
the shortage Overland experienced on 
the rush for Sterlingana last March. 
To thwart that condition we suggest 
that you order several copies in advance 
of publication should you care to send 
Overland through personal mails, ad- 
vising you that newsstand convenience 
for extra numbers will be extremely 
hazardous a brief time after publica- 
tion. We will be pardoned a _ note 
something akin to ego; surely when we 
announce that it should be remembered 
no author will be printed who has not 
achieved national recognition; in keep- 
ing with the reputation and labors of 
one of this country’s three great poets 
of the past three decades. And for the 
privilege of offering this announcement, 





full appreciation and gratitude is di- 
rected to Albert Bender of San Fran- 


cisco. 


HE Senator Phelan-Overland 
Monthly Poetry Contest develops 
into actual labor! Mails are expending 
every day with manuscripts. We hadn’t 
believed it possible for California to con- 
tribute through print so much literary 
matter. And in the nation’s most ex- 
cellent magazines! Harper’s, Common- 
weal, The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, Dial, New Masses, Century and 
Nation are a few of the printed poems 
delivered us to date. Innumerable of 
the country’s little verse magazines are 
on our desk—quite a goodly number we 
didn’t know existed. Systemization and 
recording will commence July fifteenth, 
and until that date very little can be 
said of the respective quality and worth 
of the poetry submitted to the contest. 
But we have already decided, reading 
bits here and there, that nothing short 
of amazing statistics will be offered by 
Overland to the literary world when a 
report on the amount and solidity of 
California Poetry production is printed. 
And we desire to request, because deliv- 
ery has been not so great in this matter, 
that you remember unpublished work is 
drawing the same attention as_ the 
printed work. As well as discovering 
which poet has submitted and printed 
the finest poem, in our estimation, from 
California—there is also to be discov- 
ered the finest unpublished poem and, 
we hope, the finest unpublished poet. 
We don’t recall having said it before, 
but we want to go in print on it: 
greatness is not always in printer’s ink. 
We believe many unpublished poets in 
this State as well as the others, have 
matter on hand equal to the highest 
being printed. To get at the root of 
this condition and to account for it is 
mainly the service of the contest ar- 
ranged through Senator Phelan. Many 
of you already know the national au- 
thors Overland has given to literature— 
and of the great time and courage Sen- 
ator Phelan devotes to the new literary 


age. 


UGUST will be an exceptionally 
fine month for Overland. In hand 
with the best of fiction and poetry writ- 





. and others of note. 


ten in the Western World, there’s an 
impressionistic sketch designed for us 
by Carey McWilliams. You will recall 
the excellence of Mr. McWilliam’s con- 
tributions in preceeding issues of Over- 
land. Of decisive importance, and in 
line with the character portraits ap- 
pearing each month, will be a grace- 
fully chiseled type-picture of James 
Powers, San Francisco’s Post Master, 
Few, we suspect, realize the tremendous 
labor involved in handling several mil- 
lion packages and letters shooting out 
from San Francisco, America’s great 
Cosmopolitan centre, to every corner of 
the earth. In this article a little of the 
executive ability and humanness of Mr. 
Powers will be drawn. One or two 
other features of extraordinary impor- 
tance for August will be: 

























* * * 


AN FRANCISCO, OR YOUNG 
MEN IN LOVE, one of the main 
outstanding features of August, by 
Carey McWilliams. Also we are glad 
to announce the article on Los Angeles 
by Edgar Lloyd Hampton for the same 
issue. Rupert Murray sends us word 
that it will be in our hands for the 
August issue. In this same issue are two 
historical stories, one “The Pony Ex- 
press’ by Ernest Owen Sonne, and 
another by Chauncey Pratt Williams, 
“Ezekiel Williams.” And lest you for- 
get what authors Albert Bender has 
secured for our November issue, we list 
below from his latest report: Mary 
Austin, Sara Bard Field, Charles Ers- 
kine Scott Wood, James D. Phelan, 
Witter Bynner, Edwin Markham, 
Oscar Lewis, Austin Crane, Albert Ben- 
der, Robbinson Jeffers, Ina Coolbrith 
Order your No- 
vember copies now and be sure of re- 
ceiving this issue. 
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ULY Overland can be bought on the 
Emporium News Stand, City of fj |, 
Paris, Paul Elder’s, Crock of Gold, @ C 





Goldsmith’s, Foster O’Rear, Phelan 
Building, Flood Building, Ayers Circu- 
lating Library, Golden Gate News 
Agency, Fitzgerald News Stand, the 
25th of June. Call the Overland office 


for out-of-town news stands. 
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